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PREFACE. 



Having met with success in my small pro- 
duction of " Letters from the Nile," such as 
surpassed my most sanguine expectations, I 
venture once again to entrust a few more 
pages to the leniency of those who tolerated 
my first attempt at authorship, trusting that 
they will find in. my second effort the means 
of beguiling an idle hour, and so command 
the lasting gratitude of the author. 

JOHN WILLIAM CLAYTON. 



LancUm, Nov., 1857. 
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was a lovely morning, calm in tbe 
summer; everything seemed bright 
fresh and moist with the tears of 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY QUARTERS, AND 
EASTERN BIVOUAC. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE START. 

At length we started on the road to glory, our 
smaU reinforcement detachment for the gallant 
— -th Light Dragoons in the Crimea, and with 
Heaven shining upon our departure, with the 
gentle sunshine and laughing skies of the first 
joyous outburst of summer, we could not but 
feel our spirits wild and exhilarated at being 
so brilliantly escorted upon the outset of our 
expedition. So, to make a beginning of this 
narrative after the most approved fashion. It 
was a lovely morning, calm in the birth of 
sunmier; everything seemed brightly happy, 
fresh and moist with the tears of a passing 
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2 ENGLAND. 

shower, that had wept itself away, and the 
pure blossoms and wild flowers smiled in all 
the gladness and poetry of nature, sending 
forth, as if in gratitude, their offerings of 
sweetest odours to the Heavens which had 
given them life. And the glorious meads, 
rich pastures, and broad lands, with the imdu- 
lating slopes of waving woods, tinged with the 
early rays of the morning sun, spread widely 
before us upon leaving our old quarters, the 

town of D . There were the happy cottage 

homes, breathing of peace and contentment; 
there the fine old feudal haU, standing in 
melancholy grandeur, surrounded by majestic 
and giant oaks, whose venerable branches 
shaded the startled deer, looking wistfully and 
timidly at the unusual intruders. Oh, the 
stately woods, the flowing rivers and fairy 
pleasure-grounds of merry England, should 
alone make us proud that we are her children, 
and exclaim with the poet, "Oh! where is 
the coward that would not dare to fight for 
such a land?' 

But to proceed. Although the enthusiastic 
parting of the good-natured populace of D 
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fell somewhat gratefully upon the ears of our 
little warrior band, we fear we were not all 
so grieved at our departure as we perhaps 

ought to have been ; for though D was 

very healthy, it was decidedly dull — dull as a 
hack cab in the middle of Salisbury Plain on 
a wet Sunday afternoon. We had been for 
four months vegetating and stagnating like a 
pond at the side of a road, growing gradually 
torpid and morbid, inasmuch as our very 
intellects would soon have become impaired 
by our four months' calm interment in such a 
" living tomb." Some one has said somewhere, 
" Crescit enim cum amplitudine rerum vis in- 
genii,"* and has certainly told the truth, at 
aU events for once in his life, for exercise is 
a3 necessary for the mind as it is for the body; 
and unfortunately, during two months of deep 
snow, the military Nimrods found none for 
either. One, more inglorious than the rest, 
thought of a recipe for ennui in an expedient 
once practised by an author wanting ideas for 
his tragedy, who, after having gormandized 



* " For the power of the intellect is increased by the amplitude 
of the things that feed it." 
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4 HABITS OF THE NATIVES. 

upon beefsteaks and lobster-salad, laid himself 
on the flat of his back, singing, 

" Come, gentle sleep, ethereal mildnessi come," 

and so relapsed into a state of torpor after 
the manner of a boa constrictor, although 
that more fortunate animal never has night- 
mares, while the author awoke with ideas 
horrible etiough for a long series of tragedies 
and melodramas. But as soon as the snow 
melted, there was certainly then one never- 
failing mental resource of studjdng the cha- 
racter of this primeval abode and its fossil 
inhabitants ; who, from their manners and 
customs, seemed like the relics of some ex- 
tinct generation. The church bells were 
generally rung by means of ropes being tied to 
the clappers, while the female muffin worriers 
of the district usually started for tea-fights in 
sedan chairs; but how, with that peculiarly 
imeasy and elevating motion attending these 
conveyances, they can prevent their brains 
being knocked out by coming in contact with 
the roof, is a great matter of conjecture. It is 
a pretty well ascertained fact in "natural 
history" that men's feelings and nature, with- 
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out the gentle influence of his helpmate, " wo- 
man," are ruffled and tossed by fierce, rude, 
and unholy storms; but under the peaceful 
heaven of her pure affection, and in the holy 
calm of her sympathizing and enduring nature, 
the dark and angry clouds are dispelled, and 
the wild, impetuous, untamed spirit glides into 
serenity and repose. So here was a fearful 
emergency for "untamed spirits" — for there 
was only one young lady, uncommonly like a 
boiled sole, within three miles of the place, the 
great excitement being to watch her head 
appear out of her bedroom window every 
morning, adorned with a profusion of white 
curl-papers, looking excessively as if it had 
been dipped into a maggoty cheese. The 
remaining intellectual pursuits of this " ultima 
Thule" of civilization were agreeably diversified 
by rat-matches, badger-baiting, Ethiopian 
serenaders, and duck-shooting. During a noc- 
turnal excursion of the latter, a sporting 
comet once ventured too near a church-yard, 
and consequently had great difficulty in es- 
caping being taken off to gaol by the beadle of 
the parish, for a body-snatcher. For our part, 
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I confess we were weak enough to look upon 
little incidents of this kind as a very limited 
idea of amusement ; but without these occa- 
sional green spots in the desert of our existence, 
or a piano, drawings, and books (which three, 
by-the-by, in this sporting age are very anti- 
dragoonial), life would have dissolved into an 
aching and dreary void. But of all resources, 
books are the grandest. What precious 
thoughts are to be found in them ! By them 
we commune with the greatest intellects of all 
ages, and their souls are poured into ours. 
Thank God for books ; they are the voice of 
the distant and the dead, and make us heirs 
of the spiritual life of past time, as it is 
not to be found in any encyclopasdia in the 

United Kingdom. That D is famous for 

its Roman remains, mutton chops, and its 
alarming quantity of old women and mild ale : 
we may as well give the reader the benefit of 
the information. The cavalry barracks of this 
town are remarkable for nothing excepting 
that, for choice, they are not the best adapted 
for any one having a tendency to hjrpochondri- 
acs ; for our own window in particular, enjoyed 
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BARRACKS. 7 

an uninterrupted prospect of a fine brick waU, 
and so forming a street designated (by some 
bitter and sarcastic wag) " Paradise Row." 
This cheerful aspect was sometimes rendered, 
if possible, more so, by the occasional appear- 
ance of a militiaman or a dead cat ; or now and 
then, if one had any luck, an enormous strong 
CochinChina cock arrived, which stalked about 
making the air hideous by its yells. But 

enough of D ; suffice it to say, that the 

natives are a most excellent and amiable race, 
of a bland, complacent, and easygoing dis- 
position, having only one great drawback in 
that of living a hundred years behind their 
time. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE MARCH. 



^^Bevenons a nos moutonsj^ as Bo-Peep said 
when she went in search of her sheep. So 
once more, 

** The summer mom rose fresh and fair, 
And a breeze sung soft through the ambient air." 

We were early in our saddles. Many a 
buxom maid dimpled her coral cheeks with 
smiles, and the labourer waved his rough 
salute of the morning, as we passed them, 
lounging after their first meal, inhaling the 
fresh airs that sailed across the lovely pano- 
rama of wild heath, pine woods, and moorland, 
which enrich many of the southern coun- 
ties. A short march of thirteen miles 
brought us to the village of B , remark- 
able for the large amount of public dinners 
which occur there. Upon this occasion it 
was useless attempting to read or write, for 



ON THE LINE OF MABCH. 9 

the ideas had no sooner dawned, than they 
became gradually confused and variegated, 
not only by a general conversation which 
waxed fast and furious round one table in 
the coffee-room (and, as somebody remarked, 
there was a deal more talking about one thing 
and another than about anything else), but also 
by a banquet and jollification, in which all 
the farmers in the county must have been 
indulging, in the adjoining room. In the 
midst of a frightful Babel of tongues, a 
stentorian voice was appealing to Mr. Blow- 
hard for a song, who, with much more noise 
than fl^'s, favoured the company, and, I 
should think, the neighbourhood for miles 
round, with " The 'orn of the 'unter was 
'ear'd on the 'ill." This elegant effusion 
having been finished and appreciated by a 
general "hoorah'' and smashing of wine- 
glasses, another aspiring votary of Sappho 
rose, amidst loud yells, with " The maids of 
merree Oirland, how beewtifol are they," 
flowing from his mouth with all the liquid 
luxury of the Hibernian dialect and clouds of 
tobacco smoke. So, dear reader, if thia 
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veracious narrative seem oblivious, wonder 
not, but pardon. When our coffee-room was 
deserted by all but ourselves, we managed, by 
the help of Providence and the keyhole, to 
catch a glimpse of the interior of this com- 
bined Temple of Bacchus, Comus, and Mor- 
pheus, but could only discover, looming 
through the substantial atmosphere (which 
must have been found as difficult to breathe 
as pea-soup), an elderly gentleman, doubled up 
like a boot-jack, and fast asleep, whose large 
rubicund visage glowed like the setting sun 
in a fog ; each of his arms was in a painfully 
affectionate attitude round his neighbours* 
necks, and his feet among the plates and 
dishes : these latter extremities of that "human 
form divine " looked like two enormous pick- 
axes, as the legs descended, or rather, in his 
position at the time, ascended, in the middle 
of the feet, leaving as much behind as before ; 
in fact, it must have been difficult to deter- 
mine at the time of his birth which way he 
was intended to walk. By way of contrast, 
next to this worthy there sat a quiet, pale, 
half-starved looking individual (decidedly cle- 
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rical), who, out of civility to the company, 
was trying very hard to appear lazy and 
hagpy, and accustomed to the sort of thing — 
" Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit vivere ^' — 
which means, that to a certain extent deceit 
and hypocrisy are necessities of our lives, and 
therefore practised instinctively moi^e or less 
by all; they are the subtle chain that runs 
through the whole of society, and links all its 
parts together. We do not for a moment ad- 
vocate their cause in everything, but assert 
that there are moments in our every-day life 
when the conscience does not condemn or 
forbid their usage ; for that man is little fitted 
for worldly society who has not the faculty 
upon particular occasions of concealing his 
feelings and dissembling for a moment his 
resentments, — for there are many who mask 
their real dispositions so successfully as to be 
esteemed for qualities which they never pos- 
sessed. The dissembler was dressed with a 
sort of seedy grace, but looking as poor and 
emaciated as if he had been pinching himself 
upon bread and water for a week previous, in 
order to get as much dinner that night for his 
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money as possible. By the way, we thought 
the gentleman in the chair might have done 
this melancholy and clerical personage the 
honour of requesting for grace to be said, in- 
stead of taking upon himself — aut Caesar aut 
nullus — so serious an undertaking as scream- 
ing down the table, " For what we have had, 
the landlord expects to be paid." The debauch 
continued in all its horrid splendour. We 
wished our old college chaplain could have been 
present, the black of his eyes would have gone 
on a voyage of discovery round to the back of 
his head ; his thumbs worked in circle together, 
and he himself remarked, or rather groaned, 
something about " smoking leading to drink- 
ing, drinking leading to debow-chery^ and so 
on to ruin,." Some one told us the other day, 
that it was lucky we had not all the same 
tastes and dispositions, for if we had, provi- 
sions would speedily become very scarce, 
oyster-beds totally extinct, and men would 
fall in love with the same young ladies, which 
would be extremely disagreeable. This little 
remark, ancient but true, we ventured to 
retail to a lively seqeant-major who beguiled 
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part of the tediousness of the morning's 
march with sundry sophistic observations, 
which were more remarkable for volubility 
than correctness. " I never allow myself, sir," 
said he, "to be annoyed by the foUi^s of 
women ; if I did, I should always be miserable." 
You have probably noticed at school, that 
among the copy-books and copies there were 
found many " roots of all evil :" " Idleness the 
root of all evil ;" " Gluttony the root of all 
evil;" "Dirt the root of all evil;" and "Women 
the root of all evil." Quite correct, gentlemen. 
Go back to the beginning, and see Eve tempting 
us ; and look at the siege of Troy, all through 
a woman; the defeat of Marc Antony at 
Actium, all through a woman. You probably 
get run over in the streets a couple of milk- 
maids with their yokes and pails, who invari- 
ably make acquaintance and stand abreast 
on the opposite side of a crossing in a great 
thoroughfare, beside numerous other in- 
stances of great moral and physical disasters 
caused by women's weakness : and yet this 
serjeant-major still lives. And so our first 
day's march had come to a close ; all duty 
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done, drowsiness approached, "the last clang 
of the iron hoo& of the steeds of time "* died 
away, and midnight was upon the world. 
Our next day's road wound through the 
heart of the most beautiful glens of forest 
land, and upon ascending to the summits of 
the surrounding heights the most glorious 
ranges of view suddenly burst upon us, — 
villages, streams, meadows, gardens, and wave 
after wave of undulating hills bathed in the 
misty brightness of morning; then leaving 
this noble panorama, bright and glowing, on 
our left, a sudden turn brought us upon a 
long, wild, and melancholy tract of marsh and 
moor ; a few stunted trees stretched forth their 
leafless and weird branches, like the arms of 
the Spirit of Desolation which presided there. 
No beings but ourselves— no signs of life dis- 
turbed the dreary repose ; and our horses* 
foot&lls seemed to call up a phantom echo. 
All was barren, bleak, and cold, like the re- 
mains of some extinct and forgotten world. 
A few more miles brought us into the town 
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VIEW FROM A BEDROOM. 15 

of ^ where, thanks to "mine host" of 

the " Black Boy and Stomach Ache," the 
pangs of hunger were speedily alleviated. It 
was here, we remember, that after the usual 
scramble for bedrooms among our brother 
officers had taken place, we found that we had 
a great advantage over them in possessing a 
cheerful and uninterrupted view of a mad 
woman's garden. Upon taking a survey of tlie 
pleasing prospect, the lady was discovered sit- 
ting and gibbering upon a heap of straw, with 
a basin on the top of her head; her right hand 
grasped a pitchfork and her left supported an 
enormous turnip, fancying, I suppose, she was 
a queen seated on her throne, and adorned 
with the insignia of royalty — the crown, 
sceptre, and globe. More than one day of 
this dreadful scene would have materially 
shattered the nervous system for life. In the 
course of the afternoon's stroll we came upon 
a mob of " Aborigines," who were enjoying 
the supreme felicity of being the object of the 
oratorical powers of a dissenting minister. This 
individual's chief idea of life seemed to con- 
sist in a pair of card-board shirt collars, which 
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were built up like a wall all round his head, 
the shirt itself being purely figurative and 
problematicaL Little opportunity was un- 
fortunately allowed for the study of the gentle- 
man's countenance, as it was entirely eclipsed 
by these astounding collars; his feet were 
thrust a long way through his contmuations 
into his boots ; the manufacturer of the latter 
articles must have had a strong taste for ship- 
building, as they reminded one amazingly of 
punts. The waistcoat and trousers unhappily 
did not seem to agree well with one another, 
for they remained widely apart, while through 
the hiatus between them might have been 
observed a substance of an opaque nature, per- 
haps a flannel waistcoat partly concealed by 
a greasy comforter of varied colours which 
wended its way to the depths below. What 
might have been once a hat, and in happier 
days had known a brim, was placed on the top 
of his head, with a wisp of hay (most likely to 
tell which way the wind blew) sticking out 
through the crown. Such was these poor peo- 
ple's idea of a spiritual adviser. He at length 
wound himself up to a pitch of fury, his arms 
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going round and round like the sail^ of a 
wincjmill (which would have succeeded ad- 
mirably in driving the crows away from a 
potato field), and told his delighted listeners 
in the politest manner possible that "they 
would all go to the devil." The day's march, 
and that of the morrow, of nineteen miles, 
made our couches most inviting — very sin- 
gularly so, considering that they presented 
generally to observing persons, an undulating 
appearance of fine mountain districts plea- 
santly diversified with sharp and rocky ravines, 
which we were told had such an influence over 
the dreams of a brother officer of ours, that 
he thought he was crossing the Alps with 
Hannibal's army instead of being on the Way 
to the Crimea with his own. Our new apart- 
ment that evening, we remember, boasted of 
luxuries in the shape of a three-legged stool, 
an old harpsichord, one of those looking- 
glasses which give one the appearance of 
having been suddenly seized with a paralytic 
stroke in the face, and a picture of the Duke 
of Wellington firing off a cannon, in a cocked 
hat considerably bigger than himself. 

c 



CHAPTER III. 

The next day found us en route for the 

town of C , a most laughably dull place ; 

so upon our arrival we had to call all our 
philosophy to our aid, and feel happy in a 
calm conscience and a clean shirt. Nothing 
very remarkable occurred during this day's 
march, excepting a little contretemps hap- 
pening to Cornet Fluflfy, who was not upon 
the most confidential terms with his quad- 
ruped, which seemed to have but little com- 
mand over its own limbs, for when the forelegs 
were trotting the hind were always at a 
canter, and had a dash of the camelopard 
in his veins. On account of his unpleasant 
paces, the Comet, when mounted, observed 
that it felt as if aU the animal's legs were 
different lengths, and so naturally found a 
strange difficulty in remaining in the perpen- 
dicular position generally required in the 
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sitting posture, and at length adverse circum- 
stances compelled him to assume a horizontal 
one upon the terra jirma ; upon which the 
beast, seeing his master apparently resting 
himself upon the ground, felt a strange desire 
to do likewise, and commenced lying down in 
the road, evidently with the benevolent inten- 
tion of quietly rolling over the prostrate hero, 
in which case, had the intention of the animal 
not been frustrated, the gentleman in the 
road would have become speedily as flat as a 
door-mat. As it was, his helmet, by the aid of 
the several brass knobs and elegant devices 
which decorated it, and the concussion he 
received in the embraces of mother earth, 
was found to be tightly nailed to his head, 
having at the same time neatly folded up 
like a muffin ; his intellects for a short time 
were sadly disarranged, for he was not certain 
of any one's or his own identity ; we, however, 
set him up again like a ninepin, and carried 
him to the hostel of the " Jolly Pig-sticker" 
to refresh himself. We soon afterwards, how- 
ever, jogged merrily onwards, passing by a 
pretty girl looking over the wall of a garden. 

c 2 



20 LOVE ON A WALL. 

Now Comet Flufiy's bump of amativeness 
must have become considerably increased by 
his head having been in contact with the 
road, for he looked, and his eyes lingered at 
the magic spot, while he was heard solilo- 
quizing — "What is youth without love? — ^the 
rose robbed of its bloom — a broom without a 
stick — a body without a soul — a fiddle without 
strings." This argument seemed to overcome 
the timidity natural to very young Cornets, 
and induced him to turn back with a smile, 
intended to be at once bland and captivating, 
and a veni^ vidi^ vici affair, when he discovered 
that a strong reinforcement of twelve more 
rustic Venuses had arrived. A Cornet is 
generally a match for two of the fair, but a 
whole lady's school, old governess and all, is 
a little more than can be expected. The timi- 
dity natural to fledglings instantly returned 
with overwhelming force ; so, muttering some- 
thing about embarras de richesses^ he crammed 
his head farther still into the muf&nized 
hehnet, put spurs to the war-horse, and fled 
as if all Tam O'Shanter's witches were behind 
him. Having, a^ we have before remarked. 
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reached the amasingly-stupid town of C- 



the urgency of the tunes, and the political and 
peculiar state of the nation, induced us to turn 
to the coffee-room of the inn to seek repose 
and the newspapers. ^^ There is no peace for 
the wicked," saith the preacher, and so tee 
thought, when, being scarcely settled down into 
a leading article and a sofii, a strange gentle- 
man, in a very restless and fidgety state of 
mind and body, very small and very nervous, 
all his limbs swinging about as if they did not 
belong to him, rather Uke a galvanized frog, 
began constantly and suddenly changing his 
seat, walking backwards and forwards to the 
window, and darkening the air, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, then taking them out 
and looking at them in amazement, walking to 
the fireplace to pare his nails, repeatedly offer- 
ing his snuff; and then, having forced a handful 
into his proboscis, the noise he made in blowing 
it, to get rid of all the dust he had inhaled, 
was like the roar of some wild animal. Then 
followed a magnificent harangue about the crops 
— ^which he thought "he could gather from 
the auguries of the heavens, that the hopes of 
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the agricultural interest would be realized." 
At length, being fairly infected ourselves with 
his own disquietude, we turned our back upon 
the oddity, and were immediately buried in the 
folds of the newspaper ; but this only made 
affairs worse, and seemed only to irritate the 
animal to a greater degree, for he then actually 
commenced a . constitutional walk round and 
round the sofa on which we were sitting. As 
for ourselves, we felt we had reason to curse 
the hour in which we were bom. We had 
given up the newspaper as hopeless, and were 
endeavouring by change of occupation to forget 
the agreeable person who was still on the move 
in some part of the room, when the important 
letters of business we were writing came to an 
untimely end, and all ideas entirely dissipated, 
by the sudden appearance of a singing genius 
in the street, apparelled in a cocked hat, enor- 
mous whiskers, and plum-coloured inexpres- 
sibles, and followed by the whole village, who 
was warbling the melancholy ditty of the 
" Katcatcher's Daughter," accompanied by 
himself on a hurdy-gurdy so excruciatingly 
out of tune, that the enamel on our teeth was 
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nearly all removed. Now all these sort of 
things, together with being deprived of one's 
natural amount of repose all the preceding 
night by sounds in the neighbouring apart- 
ment awfully expressive of depth of slumber 
and weight of supper, and a horrid infant 
(that unfortunate necessity of our nature) 
which bawled enough to wake its ancestors 
fix^m their graves — all this, we say, at the 
time seemed enough to shatter one's nervous 
system for life. However, to escape from this 
country pandemonium, we at last sought re- 
fuge in the Cathedral Church, where the calm- 
ness of repose at length stole over the scattered 
senses. Here again, a rascally and unfeeling 
verger nearly destroyed our hope of enjoy- 
ing the anthem, and utterly demolished all 
the sentiment and meaning of the thing, by 
placing us between an elderly female, parched 
and dry — in fact, a perfect fossil — ^and another, 
who, however, appeared a grade higher in the 
scale of being, something between an unrolled 
mummy and a resuscitated red herring, 
would have done great justice to Madame 
Tussaud's room of horrors, in the society of 
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Manning, Greenacre, Lieutenant Peny, and 
the late Emperor of Russia. In fact, these 
beings, like Skye terriers, were qui^e curious 
for their ugliness, but not half so useful as 
those hairy animals, for we heard some time 
ago of a lady who lost her pet Skye puppy- 
dog, which she found one morning, quite 
by accident, by happening to look into a shop 
window, where she discovered her darling tied 
to the end of a pole, and a man dipping it 
repeatedly into a bucket of water, and then 
washing the panes with it; which, as a wag 
said, " of course was great pain to her." 



But, nevertheless, the holy song was indeed 
beautiful, as it ever is and must be, and still 
stirred up the higher and better feelings of 
the spirit as the pealing tones, the grand and 
sacred diapason, rolled on in waves of bright 
harmony through and through the stately 
aisles and lofty arches, with the distant echoes 
whispering back from cloister and tomb, 
seeming wild and dirge-like as though the 
voices of the dead were mingling with the 
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prayers of the living, while the last golden 
flood of glory streaming from the death-bed 
of the day floated through the large and 
orient window, bathing all in a calm and 
solemn halo. "How mawkish!" says the 
reader. We cannot help it. There are 
some who always have, and ever will be, 
pining after all that is loveliest in this fair 
creation, and the desire for the beautiful and 
true in all things increases upon us as one 
grows in years. Horace says — 

" Not to admire Ib of all means the best i 
The only means to make and keep ns blest." 

We cannot agree with him, for the human 
mind, unaccompanied by an ardent, enthusi- 
astic, and sensitive heart, sheds but a cold and 
spectral radiance upon the path of life, 
warming no flower into bloom, and freezing 
into ice the sweetest and most gentle emotions 
of the soul. Oh, then ! let us enjoy these last 
— the real sweets of existence — while we 
may, for, like the one joyous life-hour of the 
butterfly, short and brilliant is their duration 
for us. The blushing rose of the sununer, e'en 
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as it is plucked fades away; all that is 
mortal, all that is lovely, must fade away, 
wither, and drop into darkness with the 
shifting sands of time. So let us live to be 
happy. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE MABCH. 



The next day's march consisted of eighteen 
miles of monotonous road. Our troop horses 
were not as yet in the best condition, on account 
of the variety of work they had of late compa- 
ratively been accustomed to — ^many of them 

» 

breaking out into a sweat before they started on 
the road, upon the same principle that many 
ladies begin to be sea-sick before they go on 
board-ship at the very thoughts of it. Our 
drum horse, who originally received his edu- 
cation in a circus, had this day one of his 
periodical fits of performance, and persisted in 
lying several times in the middle of the road 
during the day, much to the inconvenience of 
the drummer and the kettle-drums. Upon 
arriving at the day's destination, we were 
billeted at the " Blue Lion," and the artist who 
executed the wonderful portrait illustrating 
this curious phenomenon of natural history 
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must have visited some very remote part of 
the earth to have found his original. One 
of the nuisances attending a march is the 
non*arrival of the baggage-cart till hours 
after we have reached our billets, and so the 
British officer, to appear clean and decent, has 
frequently to resort to extreme measures; — 
such as the clothes-brush being used for the 
double purpose of brushing his garments and 
his hair, the great difficulty however being in 
determining which operation is to be accom- 
plished first ; for if it is the hair, the pomatum 
consequently collected upon the brush comes 
off upon the coat, and if the coat, the dirt and 
dust collected upon the brush come off upon 
the hair. 

The evening found us again in the den of 
the " Blue Lion," consoling ourselves with a 
harmless mixture of tea made of chopped 
broomsticks, and cream made of horses' brains 
and arsenic, which, however, was a shade 
preferable to the strange, dark, mysterious 
muddy compound we had had that morning 
at breakfast, which the landlord confidently 
supposed we mistook for coffee. Before re- 
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tiring that night, we were favoured by a visit 
from a fair inhabitant of the village, who ar- 
rived with a most alarming: supply of tracts 

one of those misguided and fanatic maiden 
ladies of a certain age who vegetate in se- 
eluded country villages, and having found love 
and rapture a delusion, expend the energies of 
their lives in the propagation of the veriest 
cant and dogmas that ever made religion a 
burthen or encouraged sedition. True reli- 
gion should be cheerful, natural, and not 
compulsive ; but its purity is often soured and 
dulled by blind zeal and brute force, for it 
amounts to brute force when, upon the occa- 
sion in question, such elegant effusions are 
pushed into one's very fingers as "Tactics 
of Morality; or. Mammon Defeated." " The 
Finger-post to Heaven; or, Satan Bewil- 
dered." "The High-heeled Shoe; or, the 
Limping Sinner." " Know Thyself; or, the 
Washerwoman of Finchley Common." But 
let those look to it whose calling it is. To 
return to our saintly visitor. Unhappily, 
a gentleman who had sought repose upon 
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the sofa, after a sumptuous repast, delivered 
himself, during one of the lady's orations, of 
some detached remarks in the muttered and 
uncontrollable language of slumber, which 
are not generally used in polite society. We, 
of course, were necessarily inflicted with an 
unanimous and unusual fit of sneezing and 
blowing of noses, which ultimately brought 
up the waiter, who, with a most concerned ex* 
pression of countenance, inquired if we would 
like to put our feet in hot water, and have 
the beds warmed. This effectually induced 
the obliging female to depart, who being suffi- 
ciently hideous, and the night extremely fine, 
scarcely needed any escort — ^her face was her 
own protector. 

It is always a good thing to inflate the 
lungs well with fresh air before retiring 
to rest, and so opening the casement, I 
watched the receding form of the lady, and 
watched the moon sailing through the calm 
seas of space, surrounded by the million 
showered glories of the night, while the soft 
airs of summer bore along, through the still- 
ness of the hour, the strain of some sweet 
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and distant music, wild, strange, and melan- 
choly, like the wailings of some long past and 
forgotten diige. And so rest fell upon the 
world, and we slept. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST DAY IN ENGLAND. 

The following momihg, which was our last 
march previous to embarkation, flashed bril- 
liantly upon us. The fair garden scenery of Old 
England seemed unusually lovely on that last 
day, as it spread out around us, arrayed in the 
glittering mantle of the morn, and the parting 
hour with the country that held the home of 
our birth approaching us with rapid strides. 
There were but few who were whistling or 
singing carelessly from want of thought. But, 
as an endless author of the period would 
observe — " The dawn had but just streaked 
the Eastern skies with its golden threads, the 
forest minstrels were carolling their earliest 
lays, and the soft note of the cuckoo was 
heard from the heart of the distant woods, 
when a party of soldiery might have been seen 
wending its way through the fairest of the 
fair counties of Merry England, through a 
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country richly diversified with champaign 
pasture and glebe land, deliciously mingled 
with gentle undulations of hill and dale, while 
the picturesque villages turned out their happy 
populace to caress the knees of this small band 
of their country's defenders. One of the 
above-mentioned villages, as usual, boasted of 
a churchyard; but it was curious to notice 
to how many accounts the economy of the 
inhabitants turned it, for they buried them- 
selves and grazed their pigs and sheep in it, 
making at the same time a public thoroughfare, 
a drying-ground for clothes, and a play-yard for 
the urchins of the ragged school. At the time, 
a crowd of children in the first bright flush of 
infant innocence, were gamboling thoughtlessly 
and mirthfully among the tombs and wrecks 
of departed generations. What a contrast was 
there ! And what a certain and vivid illus- 
tration of the unswerving march of nature. 
There, in the noisome grave, the common lot 
of the things of clay, lay unconscious and 
forgotten — the dead and mouldering Past: 
here, sprawling and quarrelling above, was 
the bright unheeding Present. And yet a 

D 
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few more years sliall roll away, and these 
children of the hour will again become, alike 
with their remembrance, engulphed in the 
abyss and forgetfulness of time. " For the very 
grass on our graves withers not so soon as our 
memory."* But allons, en route. At length 
the broad field of the sea burst gloriously upon 
us, rolling bright in the morning sun. The 
road winding along the coast, we were ena- 
bled to glance for a moment at a ship starting 
for Australia, undergoing all the hurry and 
noise that drunkenness, blasphemy, wailing, 
singing, praying, and fighting, mingled to- 
gether on its teeming decks, could produce. 
The shrouds and rigging were one mass of 
life, huddled and clinging together like half- 
dormant flies in winter, seeking for warmth 
among themselves. But what with the music, 
laughter, and rejoicing, which was also fre- 
quent, they seemed as eager for the ship to 
start and bear them away for ever to their 
diseased anticipations of the "El dorado," as 
we were supposed to be in the pursuit of glory. 
Yet in the vortex of this obscene confusion 
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and whirl, there seemed to be several young, 
respectable, and newly-married couples, be* 
ginning life together, and preparing, in their 
quiet happy confidence in each other, to buffet 
the storms and brave the wrecks of adversity, 
or reap a golden harvest on a wild and distant 
shore. It might have touched the most callous 
heart to have noticed one of these young 
adventurers standing midst the turmoil, his 
arm encircling the waist of a young and 
tender wife, who, like a scared bird, nestled 
close to his breast ; then he bent down, mur- 
muring his word of tenderness, and pressed a 
kiss upon her brow — a dear one to shelter 
and soothe, oh I how precious to man's pride ! 
There was true love in all its purity and holi- 
ness, and unsullied affection. Again, others 
in that herd of indolent insolence might have 
been seen, staring and gaping with cold un- 
concern at the last final parting from her only 
son — of a poor, aged, and infirm woman totter- 
ing, sick, and weary along — ^the last being 
that perhaps was left in the wide world that 
she had to love, and the only one that had 
cared for, tended, and comforted her in her 

d2 
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cheerless old age, now going far away — 
leaving her in the fading autumn of her life, 
to mourn away her few remaining years in 
coldness and desolation: oh! see! does she 
not strain him closer to her breast, and guard 
him jealously, and treasure him? Weeping, 
as only woman can weep in passion, all sorrow 
o'er her blighted boy. Her very heart seemed 
bursting, as the hopeful son, joyous though 
not heartless, in his golden dreams of the 
future, murmured a few parting and hasty 
words of solace, and left his last kiss of reve- 
rence upon the wrinkled forehead of the poor 
old woman : and so grief and disappointment 
are the general lot of poor humanity; and 
" Why do we weep ?" Oh ! there is solace in 
that rain of tears, with none to see our soul's 
wild agony, to hide the face within the clasp- 
ing hands, and pour our sorrow to the moaning 
wind. Such is life. At length spires, smoke, 
forests of masts, with the hammer and rattle 
of the dockyard, all denoted an approach to a 
seaport town, and the place of embarkation. 
A fine railway station and theatre formed the 
chief ornaments of the place ; the refreshment 
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room of the former was celebrated for its good 
soup, if passengers were only allowed to enjoy 
it ; but of course self is, as usual, at the bottom 
of everything ; besides, with many, selfishness 
is esteemed wisdom, and the soup is a very 
economical business to the proprietors of the 
establishment, as it is generally so hot, that 
the starting-bell is sure to ring before six 
mouthfuls can be swallowed, and so it natu- 
rally all goes back again into the cauldron. 
A friend of ours once knew a joke worth two 
of that, and always travelled with his own 
saucepan in his great-coat pocket, poured the 
boiling soup they gave him into it, put the 
cover on, and took it back with him to the 
carriage, to swallow it when he pleased, " Not 
liking," as he said, '^resurrection soup !" That 
night we went to the theatre, and were 
favoured with "Timour the Tartar" and a 
shocking smell of onions — Timour himself 
must have just finished dinner as we came 
in ; he soon, however, proved himself a per- 
fect Garrick, for in the pantomime, which 
succeeded the exhibition of his tragic powers, 
we discovered him again through his paint in 
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the desirable position of clown to the theatre. 
The tragic and comic muse were so charm- 
ingly blended together, that the audience 
(it was a good house of ten men and a boy) 
seemed uncertain as to which was the proper 
thing to do, to laugh or cry ; so that at last 
the ten men and the one boy became like an 
April day, " all smiles and tears." We ourselves 
were roused from a state of lethargic torpor 
that had shrouded our senses at the time, under 
the soothing influence of " Timour the Tartar, 
served up with onions," by an astounding burst 
of language uttered by the clown, well calcu- 
lated to have made the shades of Siddons and 
John Kemble rise from their graves, and walk 
arm and arm on to the stage. It ran thus : — 
" The night wind was howling mournfully, 
in wild fits and gusts, rushing through the dark 
foliage which waved around the mouldering 
battlements of the castle. Alone, and long with 
the night and my thoughts did I sit in the vast 
and dreary solitude of the old baronial hall; 
without shrieked the voices of the angry 
winds as they swept along the sky, which 
was overcast and lowering, as if spirits of 
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evil were abroad: there, undisturbed, my 
thoughts wandered back to days that are 
gone — ^back to my mother's side, and my 
father's smile ; and how deep and solemn was 
the silence that reigned around in that vast 
feudal haU of my ancestors, whose escutcheon 
and banderoles decked the walls, and whose 
stately pride is mingled with the grave-dust 
of centuries. The storm at length died away ; 
but still ' the arras, rich with horseman, hawk, 
and hound, fluttered in the besieging winds' 
uproar, and the long carpets rose along the 
gusty floor,'* and the castle clock at length 
knelled forth the last hour of night, and the 
fury of the winds, which had seemed like the 
screams of some wailing fiend, was hushed, 
when my solitary watch-lamp methought 
grew suddenly and strangely dun, a few 
melancholy stars were still waning in the 
skies, and the silence, awful as the tomb ; 
a strange unaccountable numbness seized 
my limbs, and seemed to root me powerless 
to the spot. A cold and clammy sweat 
bathed my brow, and dimmer waxed the 

• St. Agnes' Eve. 
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glimmering taper, and more still the mystery 
of the hour. A superstitious and unknown 
dread was stealing gradually over me, para- 
lysing my whole being, when some irresistible 
impulse attracted my gaze to the more distant 
shadows of the wall, rendered more uncertain 
by the expiring flicker of the lamp ; my eyes 
endeavoured to pierce the obscurity around, 
when, oh, horror ! why did my hair bristle, my 
straining eyeballs seem to be bursting from 
their sockets, and heavy drops of agony roll 
from my brows ! From out the womb of that 
fearful darkness, as corpses from a charnel, 
there slowly and noiselessly glided nearer and 
more dreadfully near, a ghastly corpse troop 
of those gaunt ancestors whose effigies looked 
grimly down from their niches on the castle 
walls. In an intensity of horror, my frantic 
gaze met the pale-eyed face of my murdered 
grandsire shrouded in the long cerements of 
the tomb, bedabbled with the black gouts of 
life blood which oozed from a grisly gash in 
his wrinkled throat, and his aged and hoary 
head hung half severed and heavily back. 
Great heavens ! A deathly horror froze my 
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blood, and I fell to the ground, while slowly 
and fearfully distinct there issued from the 
hueless lips of those dread visitants from the 
kingdom of the dead in hollow and dirge-like 
chorus — ^words, the memory of which ages 
could not erase from the tablets of the brain 
—which seemed to burn into my very heart 
and thrill the marrow of my bones, ' Well, old 
cosey wasey, go and get your face washed.' " 
This burst of language, so remarkable for the 
elegance of its termination, which it may be 
observed is not to be found in " Timour the 
Tartar," but on that occasion we were fa- 
voured with a variety of specimens of the 
histrionic art. However, the melodrama ter- 
minated in the usual manner by the abrupt 
entry of a forlorn female with a child in her 
arms, who fires a pistol wildly in the air, 
closely and hotly pursued by an unprincipled 
villain in a Charles II. paletot and blue wooden 
dagger, who is also followed by a gentleman 
in nautical attire, exclaiming with indignant 
feeling, " He who would not succour inno- 
cence in distress is not worthy of the name 
of a British tar." Then follows moment of 
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thrilling interest, as mortal conflict naturally 
commences — intense excitement of the ten 
men and the boy, and curtain falls amidst a 
blaze of blue light, showers of orange peel, 
and cries of " Bravo Jones^^ from the hahituis. 
The only other amusing little incident that we 
fortunately witnessed during our stay in the 
town, was that of a man saving another from 
drowning, and we heard the parish re- 
warded him with half-a-crown for the act 
of mercy ; probably by the appearance of the 
half-drowned individual they did not consider 
that he was worth any more. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DAY AND THE HOUR. 

At length the day and the hour had arrived 
for me to leave country, friends, and all I 
cherished most upon earth. I speak only of 
my own sensations ; I cannot presume upon 
those of others. And so I was now to quit 
all I most cherished upon earth, and my sense 
of parting sorrow was the more bitter and 
suffocating because the pride of a soldier and 
a man compelled me to repress it. Sorrow at 
finding myself fairly adrift from the sweet 
land that contained all those I loved so much, 
a father's parting blessing was sounding in my 
ear, amidst the din and confusion of embarka- 
tion, mingling with the trembling farewell 
words of those that have been the joy and 
light of my young life, whom, should I re- 
turn, may, perchance, alas ! have dropped like 
leaves in autumn, and coldness, desolation and 
mourning be my only welcome home. " Le 
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malheur c'est Tabsence." Ah ! how true, that 
we rarely know the real depth or truth of 
our aflfections, until the dark pall of danger, 
uncertainty, and absence falls dull and heavy 
in the path of those we love — then it is that 
we feel truly how near and dear to us they 
are. Those holy and mysterious sympathies 
of our better nature are then thrown forth 
from the bright fountain of the heart, min- 
gling with the fair streams of our softest 
emotions, and are borne onwards till they be- 
come one^ and united in the deep and eloquent 
waters of love. I do not agree with those 
who maintain that happiness consists in 
having no ties or affections, and consequently 
in being devoid of sympathy, friends, or con- 
fidence; for without these, one would ima- 
gine that we should be lower than the brute 
creation, for even they have the instinct of 
affection. Our minds would become de- 
praved, our actions vile, and the better feel- 
ings of our souls, nothingness. Where then 
should we seek after happiness in this weary 
and fallen orb? and who might anticipate it 
in a brighter world? Perhaps health and 
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money (the sole condition of some people's 
idea of content) are, however, two of the 
most important of human necessities ; but far 
rather be without either than the dull stony 
thing^ incapable of loving and blessing 
the affection of others' love. A degree of 
happiness must still remain while we have 
the power of thought, for through the vista 
of departed years we should still hear the 
echo of those once endeared voices sweeping 
over the chords of our memory, soft and 
mournful like the sigh of a passing spirit 
wind. We should still hear those voices 
whispering from the grave, those loved tones 
which once made the music of our lives re- 
plete ; and so that pleasant song of the past, 
once learnt could never be forgotten, and its 
last notes would still and ever reverberate on 
the lyre of time. 

** For thought will oft look back and sigh o'er early afiec- 

tioD, 
And the choice notes of that pleasant song will be heard 

as a reproachful spirit, 
Moaning in (Eolian strains over the desert of the heart." 

TUPPEB. 

Of course, the chief happiness of mankind 
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consists in pleasures, but not such as arise from 
sensual gratification or from vice, but from 
the enjoyments of the mind and the sweets of 
virtue ; for it is well said, — " Vice stings us 
even in our pleasures, while virtue soothes us 
even in our pains.^' A great truism is found 
in Telemachus : — " Happy are they who have 
lost their relish for tumultuous pleasures, and 
are content with the soothing quiet of inno- 
cence and retirement ; happy are they whose 
amusement is knowledge, and whose supreme 
delight is the cultivation of their minds. 
Whenever they shall be driven by the perse- 
cution of fortune, the means of employment 
are still with them ; and that weary listless- 
ness which renders life insupportable to the 
voluptuous and lazy, is unknown to those who 
can employ themselves by reading." And this, 
even this, would perhaps still be enough to con- 
stitute all the peace we could expect in a harsh 
and wintry world of pain and disappointment. 
The ocean's breast shone like a silver 
shield, and the clouds cast athwart it their 
deep and purple shadows; the noise and 
hurry on board increased ; a faint " God bless 
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you," struck chill to my heart ; the anchor was 
weighed, and soon the happy shores of Old 
England fast receded, the figures on the beach 
lessened to a few specks, and then faded away 
from us, perhaps to the bosom of eternity. 
There was a coarse Babel of voices grating 
harshly around me ; and it seemed strangely 
sad that those I had loved and lost, who have 
been called before me to the Spirit Land — 
those who had once loved me so dearly, should 
now know nothing of that eventful day which 
threw me upon the wild chances and threshold 
of the unknown Beyond, like a leaf tossed by 
the wind ; but as I gazed upwards, deep into 
the serene blue of Heaven, I prayed those 
eyes were still upon me, and those angel 
spirits guarding me. Oh I why may not the 
pure and holy spirits of those we have lost 
and mourned — when freed from the thraldom 
of the clay and unfettered and free as seem 
the stars when they burst from out the caverns 
of the sky — hover near the loved ones of earth 
whose souls once mingled and were entwined 
with their own? For surely the gates of 
Death, though dread and fearful, cannot shut 
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out into utter oblivion, from the lonely and 
wandering spirit, those high and God-like 
emotions with which the warm pulse of aflfec- 
tion must once have beaten for the dear ones 
it knew ; for how boundless, faithful, and holy 
is the truth of Love ! That fulness, complete- 
ness, and luxuriance of Life's life, which has 
in it surely something of the Divine. For 
pure and true love knows no passion; affec- 
tion and passion are two totally separate emo- 
tions — ^the one, as it were, a gentle hilly slope 
covered with the soft verdure of summer, the 
breezes that waft across it bearing with them 
the breath of the violet ; and the other — ^the 
dark and rugged volcano, whose lurid breath 
is destruction and ruin. 

" When Life's first fev*ri8h fire is past — 
And coldness o*er the passions cast, 
Then is the birth of love." 

And death cannot rob the spirit of its holi- 
ness and truth ; for the affection of the soul 
lives eternally, and must be more beautiful 
when it has cast off its earth-bom fetters. 
Oh ! what rays of hope would illumine the 
dreariness of resistance, and light up the dark 
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portals of the grave, if the sure conviction 
were ours, that when death has enfolded the 
suffering clay. Love would not perish too; 
but like as nature shrinks, withers, and dies 
at the shrill blast of the breath of winter, it 
falls but to rise again joyous and smiling at the 
first glimmerings of the morning of summer. 
What a solace to soften our rough and che- 
quered career — that, in the Almighty mercy 
and wisdom of Omnipotence those cherished 
ones of whom the Past speaks so eloquently, 
and whose gentle spirits filled the bright visions 
of our happiest days (but now, alas ! faded and 
passed away from all but memory) — ^may be 
permitted especially to affect the destinies, 
and watch over and direct the actions of poor 
frail mortality, under the shadows of their 
spirit wings. 

" When beaming eyes are closed in death. 
And loved ones from our hearts are riven, 
The deathless spirit, stiU unchanged. 
Beyond the skies, loves on in heaven." — 0. P. 
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The sea foam dashed and flew from our gallant 
ship's prow as she sped onwards. When about 
the time that we were passing through the 
Needles, and our spirits rallying under the 
fresh breezes that wafted us along, a case of 
small-pox was discovered on board, spreading 
abroad the greatest anxiety and confusion, 
inasmuch as grog was immediately in great 
requisition, and wreaths of smoke curled from 
every lip to avert the dreadful malady. But, 
however, we soon had the pleasure of wishing 
" a very good morning" to the aflBiicted gen- 
tleman from a respectful distance, half the 
ship's crew swarming up the rigging to avoid 
contact, as he was summarily carried in a 
pilot boat back to land. It seems odd enough 
that because a man is unlucky enough to be a 
pilot, he is to be subject to several hours' close 
contact with an infectious gentleman ; but we 
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hoped he had sense to perceive that it was 
better that he should catch the disease than a 
whole ship's crew. Our first care on board 
was for the horses, there being nearly two 
hundred in the ship, and fitted closely together 
like herrings in a barrel, while the soldiers' 
berths between decks were not so neatly 
arranged; for upon diving below, dowi an 
insecure ladder, nothing could at first be 
distinguished but utter darkness, but when 
the eyes became accustomed to the obscurity, 
about two hundred men might have been seen 
piled seemingly in heaps indiscriminately on 
the top of one another— legs, arms, and heads 
in all directions, like an enormous collection 
of knives and forks ; while a triple extract of 
bouqtiet d^humanitS floated around, gratefully 
mingled with a delicate soupgon of fried her- 
rings and onions wafted from the mysterious 
recesses of the darkness beyond. The weather 
having become dim and obscure in a thick 
haze, the land became totally hidden, so on we 
glided through the white, misty, and living 
darkness, several large but indistinct vessels 
passing heavily and gloomily by, like wander- 
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ing spirits of the mist. At length the last 
faint outline of our own English coast having 
melted away, a heavy swell soon lifted us into 
the Bay of Biscay; then, indeed, the most 
curious changes and phenomena were notice- 
able upon the various countenances of our 
fellow-voyagers, who, strange to say, seemed 
suddenly to prefer the solitude of their own 
cabins and couches to dinner and conversa- 
tion ; during the melancholy ceremony of the 
two latter, one not unfrequently received his 
opposite neighbour's dinner plate, knives, 
forks, and all, straight in one's eye; or saw 
with agony one's own new potatoes and peas 
flying straight away, like grape and canister, 
all down the saloon table, raking everybody 
in their course, and doing great execution on 
the clothes and the tempers of the assembled 
gentlemen. It is very strange that poets, 
when they are " cradled on the deep," never 
experience the like accidents, so common to 
the rest of humanity. 

The far-unbroken circle of waters had sur- 
rounded us for two days, when we made Cape 
Finisterre, and shortly afterwards the high 
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land about Vigo and Oporto were visible from 
the deck, rising dimly from the blue and dis- 
tant horizon ; these, again, faded away like a 
shadow, and once more old ocean resumed her 
undivided sway, until the ship passed close 
under Cape St. Vincent, where Sir John 
Jervis won his laurels in defeating the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain during the 
February of 1797; and so onwards, hugging 
the long black line of barren Portuguese coast. 
But as we are not writing a history of Eng- 
land, it would make this veracious chronicle 
still more tedious than it is, were we to enter 
here into a long tirade about the " immortal 
Nelson" and "Trafalgar Bay," but simply 
refer the reader to Keightley or Mr. Sims 
Reeves. 

But to proceed. At length we burst into the 
full and cloudless glory of a Spanish sky, with 
its apparent depth, its blue and fadeless hues of 
the purest and most serene azure ; not a cloud 
sullied the brow of the heavens : the coast of 
Spain rose clear and far, while an occasional 
felucca was lazily spreading her snowy and 
dishevelled wings, like a wounded butterfly 
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tossed upon the wavelets of the calm; this, 
together with the quiet zephyrs, were aU that 
disturbed the dream-like repose of the sleeping 
seas ; and there, as evening fell, the sun sank 
slowly to the golden splendours of the West, 
flinging the softest and purplest dyes athwart 
the far-distant slopes of the Spanish moun- 
tains. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

The following morning we arose, as the edge 
of the great day-star's golden zone took his 
first look upon another day, and watched him 
leap from the waves, showing us the old 
Moorish town of Tarifa, on the European 
coast, shining whitely in his beams. This 
town is celebrated for its gallant defence by 
the British against a most furious attack of 
the French, who were discomfited. Its old 
time-worn towers and mouldering battlements 
lay embedded amidst luxuriant foliage and 
the richly.fertile hills, which were themselves 
clothed with the brightest green and laugh- 
ing vineyards, while opposite to them there 
spread, grandly desolate and bold, the stem 
and rugged precipices and peaks of the wild 
coasts of Barbary, and the white walls of the 
town of Tangiers gleaming from afar; and 
further onwards there rose on our bows the 
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town of Ceuta, used by the Spaniards as 
a d^p6t for convicts, with its long lines 
of stretching fortifications ; while straight 
a-head, looming proud and majestic amidst 
the blue depths of* that delicious sea, up rose 
grandly to the skies the great and immemo- 
rial Kock of Gibraltar, with its marvellous 
battlements, galleries, and lines of defence; 
flinging its huge shadow across the lovely bay 
at its base, whose azure zone, gemmed and 
studded with the white and clustering towns 
of Algesiras and Roche, seemed to court the 
cool kisses of the wavelets as they danced and 
glittered in the sunlight around them. Softly, 
and far beyond, spread the whole glowing pano- 
rama of the gently- waving mountains about 
Grenada, reposing, deep and quiet, amidst the 
mellow glory of the most cloudless of Spanish 
skies. 

A transient breeze having sprung up, break- 
ing the blue crystal of the seas, we coasted along 
beneath the deep shadows of the high and snowy 
peaks of the mountains of southern Spain, and 
the hilly slopes of Almeria, till the whole 
pride and strength of Gibraltar had dropped 
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behind the waves. On, on, the splendid day 
waned and died from the flaming skies of a 
Mediterranean July ; and after the sun's last 
melancholy glory had trembled and sunk be- 
hind the seas, a most calm and purple night, 
bedropped with its shining myriads was the 
gorgeous canopy that covered us, as we lay 
upon the deck, defended from the dews by our 
cloaks, dreaming of home and happiness, passed 
away; or, perhaps, as one turned one's face 
upwards to the quiet skies, and the wondering 
gaze scanned the million silver isles which 
float in the seas of space, the train of thoughts 
changed, like the progress of a dream, and 
under the influence of the hour, would na- 
turally and insensibly lift the whole soul in 
wonder and awe, to adore and worship the 
wisdom and omnipotence of the Great Archi- 
tect of all. 'Tis at this hour that we feel our 
utter insignificance, and we are born indivi- 
dually but as grains of sand in the plains of 
the universe : the history of all mankind, which 
is called Time — a landmark in a boundless 
waste, a drop in measureless oceans — is but 
itself an atom in all eternity ; and yet how pre- 
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sumptuous are those mortals who, when their 
eyes rest upon the nearest of Creation's suns 
bathed in seas of golden air, and updn orbs of 
unmeasured systems rolling in their silver 
palaces, and exulting in the death of day, — 
vainly imagine those glorious millions, and 
even that starry host, from whose remotest 
dwellings in eternity their earliest beams have 
not yet twinkled through the " loops of time," 
to be but the minions and attendants of their 
monarch, Earth — ^as if upon the ephemeral ex- 
istence of mortality (a mere speck in the waste 
of time, and whose own creation and birth 
but rose from out the ruins and womb of a 
past world of life and matter) depended the all 
world-peopled universe. And oh ! how limited 
those minds who cannot conceive the know- 
ledge of our own material world, its laws, and 
facts, to be the least analogous to the probable 
condition of the more magnificent works of 
creation : where every leaf in the numberless 
forests, and every drop in unmeasured waters, 
are teeming with the myriads of life; and 
when the magic glass of science discovers 
them again and again multiplied into being 
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upon being, when every heave of our breath 
inhales its thousands, and even the rivers of 
our blood wash their myriads ; and so, if the 
whole earth is seen therefore to rise from the 
one great source — the all-prevailing principle 
of life — ^it is absurd to suppose otherwise than 
that the celestial host, which science marshals 
into planet, satellite, and star, are of the same 
condition as our own earth, and that they are 
endowed with the same great principle for 
which matter was made, and for which it is 
necessary, and are seats of animal and intel- 
lectual life. For He who created the universe 
has formed nothing in vain ; and without life 
and intelligence to survey and appreciate the 
wondrous glories of the " Great Mind," how 
aimless would have been their origin, and how 
at variance with all ideas of the grand wisdom, 
power, and design of the great Architect of 
all. And when we gaze upon those holy stars, 
those quiet spheres, rolling through the noise- 
less and solemn heavens, do not their rays, 
floating tranquil and calm through the mystic 
and lovely night, breathe down the bright 
hopes of purity and grace upon the sorrow 
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and unrest of life and earth ? And oh ! may 
we cherish those realms in far skies as the 
homes of the spirits we have loved and lost; 
and the belief that, in that house of " many 
mansions," our future is destined to be passed, 
with faculties and powers exalted, to fit us for 
the indulgence of the loftiest pursuits and aspi- 
rations, and to glorify the increasing wonders of 
Omnipotence. For reason teaches us, through 
the faith of belief, that the future body, if 
material (as the Scriptures thus inform us of 
its condition), must necessarily be subject to 
the laws of matter ; and thus there can be no 
objection to the above possibility. And surely 
it is not unreasonable to suppose, that as we 
advance and improve in our mortal state — so 
being subject to the same laws and system of 
change, which is one of the conditions of 
matter — we may be permitted by the Divine 
Benevolence to advance and improve also in 
our immortal state, mounting higher and 
higher, perchance, in the scale of being, so 
that, by graduation, we may appreciate, satisfy, 
and learn the more thoroughly those lofty inqui- 
ries and glorious tasks that may be preserved 
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for US. For surely there can be no pause or 
torpor in Heaven : unimprovable lassitude and 
repose seem derogative to an Almighty Intel- 
ligence. Change and progress, more purified, 
will remain laws of existence above, as they 
have been in their more degraded callings 
below. 



(( 



To some bright sphere the soul may bend its way. 
And dream no more of life's uncertain day; 
Of hopes long &ded, and of anxious fears. 
Of doubts that clouded o'er its happiest years." 



CHAPTER IX. 

We were again soon far away from the loom 
of the land, the sea was stagnant, the sun 
scorching, and the thermometer, we should 
fancy, nearly up to "water boil;" while the 
popular amusement seemed to consist in pull- 
ing out of one's eyes the coals which fell in a 
perpetual shower from the funnel; but by 
great good luck a slight breeze sprung up, and 
diverted the course of the cinders, otherwise 
no doubt we should have been buried in ashes 
• where we stood, like Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. One old gentleman was even afraid 
to put on his spectacles as a defence, for fear 
the masses of cinders should smash them to 
pieces and put his eyes out; at least, so he 
said. Coleridge said once that he noticed 
seventeen distinct smells in Cologne; if he 
could have taken a voyage to Balaklava on 
board the good ship Candia^ with 3000 sons 
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of Mars and their 190 war steeds, he would 
have distinguished a far greater number of 
the most interesting variety possible ; in fact, 
the mast-head seemed the only likely place to 
escape their poisonous breath. The olfactory 
and optic organs had decidedly a bad time of 
it on board. The Isle of Bembro and Cape 
Bon, the northernmost point of Africa, ap- 
peared next day dim in the morning haze, 
and then the rough high outline of the Island 
of Pantellaria, the Van Dieman's Land of the 
Neapolitans. 

The following morning at six o'clock Malta 
was gained, and the Candia cast anchor in the 
grand harbour, amidst the cheers of the whole 
garrison, which swarmed on every projection 
and along the lines of defence. Mingled with 
the crews of the numerous craft, the screw 
had scarce ceased turning, when the ship was 
immediately surrounded by a perfect swarm 
of Maltese gondolas, daubed and painted in 
barbaric and glowing colours, appearing like 
a shoal of small fry gambolling and sniflSing 
round some strange and huge monster of the 
deep who was invading their territory. 
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Having in a former work given an account of 
a sojourn at Malta, and considering how 
hackneyed and frequent are the descriptions of 
that burning rock and its glowing clime, I 
shall refrain from doing so again, but merely 
remark that during these two days' run on its 
shores and up its stairs, a select party of us 
dived into all the shops, streets, chapels, cafes, 
catacombs, gardens, monasteries, museums and 
palaces in Valetta, and held liigh wassail and 
feasting in a hall of a once knightly palace, 
and long and loud through the clear night air 
burst sounds of boisterous revelry and mirth, 
awakening until deep in the night the echoes 
of the still and starlight streets; and so the 
hours bounded on till, heavy and weary, we at 
length languidly reclined amidst the trellis 
work and perfumed airs of a delicious veran- 
dah, while afar off in the soft moonlight lay 
the hushed and trembling deep, and there, 
sipping fragrant sherbet cooled with the snow 
of ^tna, eyes grew dimmer and words 
fewer, and so glided as gently into the world 
of dreams as a child on its mother's breast ; 
the soft breath of the summer breeze fanning 
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our sleep, and the great deep curtains of the 
night heavens our canopy. The next morn- 
ing, Sunday, we devoted two hours at high 
mast in the Cathedral Church of St. Gio- 
vanni; For our part, during the magnificent 
and solemn service of the Roman Church, we 
confess an indescribable emotion of deep reli- 
gious veneration and inspiration of holy awe, 
which fill the mind with sensations we never 
experience elsewhere. 

" And love the high embowered roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light : 
There let the pealing organ blow. 
To the full-voiced choir below. 
In service high and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstacies. 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes." 

Yes, these lines of our own Milton describe 
what we mean : for as we entered the church, 
the thousand hollow echoes of the gigantic 
arches and the groined roof replying to the 
tones of the glorious organ, the wild trumpet 
notes of which shook the pavement and the 
very grave-stones at our feet; the darkly 
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splendid and gloomy altar-piece, with the 
altar itself bearing a gigantic crucifix of gilt 
work and enormous candlesticks of sUver, the 
pale lights glimmering around; the tall and 
traceried windows, with their gorgeously 
stained glass, throwing abroad the most beau- 
tiful variations of light and shade; the long 
lines of shafted columns, and the emblazoned 
and domed ceiling glowing with the softest 
and most divine thoughts of the painter-poet ; 
the mysterious fragrance of the smoking 
censers which filled the air; the sonorous 
prayers uttered in a foreign tongue, together 
with the pealing diapason and the holy song 
of the young choristers — all these combined, 
entrance and elevate the soul's enthusiasm, 
raising it from the grossness and bitterness of 
the world, making it yearn more acutely for 
its native Heaven. But pardon this digression. 
In the afternoon we were again far away on 
the broad waters, and lessening the distance 
to the brilliant East ; and then on the following 
morning the first distant glimpse and violet 
streak of the land of classic Greece appeared 
sleeping on the soft horizon. We are not so 
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madly historical as we ought to be, so that it 
was not without misgiving that we gazed upon 
the increasing shores of the Hellenes, appearing 
in substance and reality, as they did to the eye 
of our young and schoolboy's mind years ago 
figuratively and traditionally. It was especially 
annoying, as it was intensely hot, and the air 
stifling, so that the very act of thinking^ or 
exerting the intellect in any other way than 
in raising light claret to the lips, brought on 
a profuse perspiration. But "come on," as the 
man said to the tight boot. Long before the 
land really did appear, every one was seen 
upon deck, staring wildly in the direction 
pointed out by the Captain, all confidently 
supposing and deluding themselves with the 
idea that they saw distinctly some impossible 
land. But however, soon afterwards Capes 
Matapan and Penarus, the extreme points of 
the Morea (the ancient Peloponnesus), were 
seen stretching out from the mainland, backed 
by the long line of conically-shaped hills, 
lofty, wild, and savage, celebrated in Yirgil's 
" Georgics" as Taygeta ; bays, villages, towns, 
all gradually passed away, together with that 
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burnt-up mass of traditional rock of Cerigo 
(the Cythera of old), where it is popularly 
supposed Aphrodite, better known as Venus, 
fixed her country residence, and passed away 
her languid hours in voluptuous repose, amidst 
summer airs laden with the breath of the rose 
and myrtle. It is certainly difficult to realize 
in those various long lines of arid desolation 
the world-famed and glorious Hellenic shores, 
which seem now but as the bleak skeleton of 
the Great and Immemorial Past. Upon 
doubling Cape St. Angelo, we overtook a 
steamer freighted with the gallant soldiers of 
France, whom we heartily cheered as we came 
up to them, to the cries of Vive la France I 
Vive VEmpereurl which sounds had scarce 
died away, when both ships were struck by 
one of the white squalls of the Mediter- 
ranean: where a few minutes back the sea 
was as the bosom of a placid lake, it was 
instantaneously lashed into raging billows of 
boiling foam by a wind that was as marvel- 
lously violent as it was sudden. A perfect 
flight of gentlemen's hats, caps, and wearing 
apparel, took their departure from the ship — 
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quite darkening the air. Oh! it was wildly 
beautiful and exhilarating as we bounded on 
side by side with our allied brothers-in-arms, 
both vessels dashing swift and furious through 
the foaming deep, midst the shrieks of the 
raging wind blending with the faintly-sounding 
cheers of courtesy of our allies. In ten 
minutes the gale was gone; the fury of the 
waves lashing foam and the wild wind was 
hushed, and again the two friendly ships 
cleaved through crystal depths of the calmest 
blue. Having entered upon the Archipelago, 
huge masses of brown rock, rising frequently 
in all directions, crowded upon our bewildered 
sight. We were told they were this and that, 
so and so, &c. ; in fact, they might have been 
anything one liked, excepting a few principal 
ones, whose identity was more established, 
such as Milo, from the womb of whose quar- 
ries was bom the beautiful marble statue of 
Venus,- now to be seen alone in one of the gal- 
leries of the Louvre ; also several other islands 
of celebrity were pointed out, boasting either 
of the birth of a god, hero, or poet. 

The sun at length slowly sank and de- 
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parted, throwing his farewell beams across 
the purple and distant hills of the Morea, his 
last warm kiss lingering and trembling along 
the whole of that glowing coast, as if he 
seemed to quit with regret those brilliant 
shores, to visit the colder regions of the 
sombre West. Then, glimmering over the sea, 



outburst the thousand starlight worlds from 
the vast vault of sapphire, whose depths were 
streaked with the broad opal zone of the 
milky way, which gleamed with inconceivable 
lustre, the beams sparkling and scintillating in 
the water in long streams of light. On we 
steamed between two depths of lapis-lazuli, lit 
with rays of gold and sprinkled with dia- 
monds ; the moon was absent, and left undis- 
turbed in all its grandeur and glory the 
splendid Grecian night. Then dimly fading in 
the sky was perceptible the island of Scio 
(Chios), the most probable of the seven loca- 
lities which contend for the birthplace of 
Homer : " Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Sala- 
mis, Chios, Argos, AthenaB." This island is 
one of the largest and most famous of the 
JEgean, originally colonized by the Ionian 
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Greeks, who were defeated by the Persians ;* 
it was celebrated in ancient days for its wine 
and marbles, and as the birthplace of Theo- 
critus the poet, and other eminent and classi- 
cal artists. And next appeared Lesbos, and its 
city of Mytelene, the old Mclean school of lyric 
poetry, and birthplace of Sappho and nume- 
rous other poets. Then old Tenedos rolling 
past disclosed to our view the immortal fields 
and plains of Troy, spreading away to the 
base of the soaring height of Mount Ida; 
amongst the antique rural glades and bowers 
of the latter, Juno, Venus, and Minerva sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the shepherd Paris. 
What a world of thought is there in the 
mention of Troy ; but presumptuous should we 
be to profane its sacred legend with our dita- 
tion, and nothing would be worse taste than 
for such obscure individuals as ourselves to 
burst into a wild rhapsody about the siege 
that did or perhaps did not take place 1184 
years before Christ, or here to retail and detail 
the biography of Achilles, Astyanax, Hector, 
Paris, Priam, beautifiil Helen, and other wor- 

* B.C. 494. 
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thies; but leave those who are ignorant of the 
great events of those times to the perusal of 
the highest of poets, and his Iliad. Lemnos, 
black and volcanic, frowned darkling far on 
our port quarter, grim and awful as the last 
dead remains of a ruined world ; there Vulcan 
fell from Heaven and held his forge and ar- 
mouries. According to some veracious chro- 
nicles the Argonauts, who landed on the island 
during their expedition, found it only inha- 
bited by women, who had murdered all their 
husbands. The moon rose and shone over the 
entrance of the Dardanelles (the Hellespont 
of old), hallowed by the loves of Hero and 
Leander, He was a famous youth, that 
Leander — he, we believe, lived at Abydos, and 
swam every night across the Hellespont to 
enjoy a tete-a-tSte with Hero, a young, and of 
course beautiful priestess of Venus, a goddess 
who, by-the-bye, was as favourite a divinity to 
serve in those days as she is at present, and 
ever will be through all time, as long as a 
heart beats or a whisper can be heard. 
However, one fine night our young gentleman 
perished in the waves, and when his corpse 
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was discovered next morning washed on to 
the coast of Sestos, Hero, according to some, 
cut her throat with a pane of glass, and threw 
herself into the sea. The Candia steamed 
slowly into the Straits, and about three p.m. 
anchored in mid-stream between the Turkish 
forts of the Castle of Europe, on one side of 
the Channel, and the Castle of Asia on the 
other. Both of these places of defence a few 
of us, who were ever in search of the adven- 
turous, in due course of time inspected, mag- 
nificently escorted by a couple of full privates 
of Bashi-Bazouks, with moustaches so ex- 
tended on either side of their cheeks by a 
cosmetique of tar, that they were almost 
compelled to go through doors and passages 
sideways; their slippers were like gondolas, 
and there was room enough in their panta- 
loons for a team of oxen. They seemed very 
complaisant, while they gibbered and grinned, 
showing their white jagged teeth, so that 
their mouths reminded me of wide letter- 
boxes defended with portcullis. The small 
town on the Asiatic coast is as filthy and 
horrible, as the long stretching range of hea- 
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thered and foliaged hills are lovely ; the latter 
being snowed with the tents of the Bashi- 
Bazouks and Turkish Contingent, intersected 
by silver running rivulets, and speckled with 
alabaster villas. In the Castles of Europe and 
Asia we found the renowned stone shot and 
enormous guns of the Dardanelles. In the 
course of the day we crossed over from 
Europe to Asia in three-quarters of an hour, 
bathed in the same waters in which Byron 
swam, introduced ourselves to an old goat-like 
Capitan Pasha of Turkish Infantry, who 
offered us his pipe and some coffee, after having 
first taken a long pull at them himself; he 
then stroked his beard, and scratched himself, 
besides going through a pleasing variety of 
gymnastic evolutions* Not as yet being ac- 
customed to the use of the tchibouque, we 
began shortly to feel sadly intoxicated by his 
narcotic tobacco ; our ideas were, like one of 
Turner's pictures, in a misty state of con- 
fusion. We, however, just remember sud- 
denly and minutely examining our watches as 
if we had never seen them before, pointing 
wildly to some ship in the distance, and so 
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gracefully moved away, while everybody 
began talking at once, and shouting, *' Turco 
bono," " Inglese bono," " Ruski no bono." 
After having, we say, completed this satisfac- 
tory amusement, we returned on board just as 
the steamer began to shriek and pant like 
some impatient monster, the screw in a few 
minutes lazily moved about like the fin of a 
whale, and the hill-crowned coasts of Europe 
and Asia wheeled round into a thousand 
shapes with the onward course of the vessel, 
and we were off for Constantinople. 

The glassy Sea of Marmora, with the Isle of 
Marbles, were passed during the night, and at 
5 A.M. we saw the sun rise in unclouded splen- 
dour behind the Imperial City of Constanti- 
nople, the earliest beams gilding with incon- 
ceivable lustre that gorgeous mass of fairy-like 
confusion, with its hundred cupolas, domes, 
palaxjes, and summer gardens, shining fields 
of tombs, and groves of waving cypress and 
acacia, spread out in one high line of glitter- 
ing array. On the opposite and Asiatic shore 
of the Bosphorus, rested the picturesque towns 
of Scutari and Kadikoi, with the white gigantic 
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hospital and the various-coloured houses of 
wood, standing out against dark burial grounds 
of the cypress, nodding in the wind like fune- 
ral plumes, keeping watch over the scattered 
graves of departed generations. Human efforts 
fall far short of describing that glorious 
prospect as it appears at first sight, glow- 
ing in that orient clime, reposing in quiver- 
ing radiance on the beautiful shores of the 
bright blue waters of the Golden Horn and 
Bosphorus, with the showers of tall and grace- 
fully slender minarets tapering whitely in the 
turquoise of those Eastern skies, and then, with 
the surrounding mass of gleaming architecture, 
reflected back deep into the sheeny wave. 

We dare say the reader here expects a mi- 
nute description of the Crescent City's diffe- 
rent epochs of government ; the struggles and 
changes of its moral atmosphere, from its 
earliest eras — from the time when Constantine 
built his city of Constantinople on its seven 
hills; "the new, the finest holy city of the 
Cross, and religious capital of the Eoman Em- 
pire ;"* "the newZion which the pious emperor 

* A.D. 330. 
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had founded, in obedience to the miraculously 
revealed will of Heaven ;" including its cap- 
ture by the Turks,* up to the present date, 
which finds it, more firmly than ever, bowed 
under the imperious and fanatic sway of the 
Crescent. We cannot here stay and remark 
on every nook and cranny, and every stone in 
the road, and every leaf upon the trees, that 
are to be found in the three quarters of Stam- 
boul, Galata, and Pera, which comprise, col- 
lectively, Constantinople, as this is not a 
guide-book, nor are we historians or dragomen, 
and we think the following gentlemen have 
said a little upon the foregoing subjects before 
us — Anastasius Hope, Gibbon, Murray, and 
Albert Smith. 

Upon our first sight of the city, the scene 
before us, and all around us, was so strangely 
confusing, that the eye knew not where to rest. 
The Golden Horn was crowded with innume- 
rable shipping of many nations, and over the 
sunny wavelets danced crowds of graceful 
caiques, gilded barges, and gaily- coloured 
barques, which were gliding to and fro in all 

* A.D. 1453. 
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directions. One of these caiques (the plea- 
sure-boat of the Turks) landed a select party 
of us at the Arsenal, where we leaped upon 
the backs of some ponies, who, though active, 
were very like bits of old rag, with which the 
town abounds — we mean rags as well as 
ponies : the Turkish ladies are hung all over 
with them, so that their garments in general 
have the appearance of having been heaped 
upon their backs with pitchforks. However, 
we threaded our way up through the steepest, 
darkest, dirtiest, pestilential, and badly-paved 
apologies for streets we ever saw; on through 
teeming bazaars and crowded alleys, through 
which passed a perpetual stream of humanity, 
howUng, struggling, and perspiring; variously 
coloured, odoured, and clothed ; Turks, Greeks, 
Infidels, and people who in olden days would 
have been called Parthians and Medes, and 
the dweUer, in Mesopotamia, and in Judaa, 
and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of 
Libya about Tlyrene, and strangers of Rome, 
Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians. 
Ye gods! Constantinople can well be com- 
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pared to a whited sepulchre, or a British dra- 
goon — ^veiy imposing at a distance. 



u 



Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near P 
'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue." 



And all that sort of thing. 

After having passed over the bridge that 
crosses the Golden Horn and joins Stamboul 
(the true Turkish quarter) to Galata (the 
Mongrel), curiosity tempted us to stroll into 
a Turkish bath-house, consisting of three 
halls, one more hot, stifling, and suffocating 
than the other, where were collected and 
huddled together lumps, knots, and little 
heaps of greasy, indolent, and perspiring 
Turks. These individuals being rubbed down, 
groomed, douched, and shampooed, their bodies 
twisted into the most alarming contortions, 
their legs, fingers, and toes severally and sepa- 
rately cracked and pulled out of joint, at the 
imminent risk of never being put in again, — 
then lathered, sluiced, scraped, and greased, 
and, finally, wrapped up and swathed into 
bundles of old clothes and rags, — are, at last, 
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reduced to a torpid state of utter prostration 
of body and of the little intellect they ever 
possessed before. 

We fear we went about seeing Constantinople 
much after the same manner that the English 
Government went to war with Russia — viz., 
without any system whatever; but, consi- 
dering that the party consisted of six youthful, 
reckless, and headstrong British officers, it 
may be regretted, but cannot be wondered at. 
Upon turning an angle of the street, the Blue 
Peter was descried at our ship's fore, upon 
which we immediately with all despatch per- 
formed a brilliant charge down some preci- 
pitous streets, doing great execution upon the 
Turks and Paria dogs who happened to be in 
the way* At the water*s edge we leaped off 
the animals and bounded into a caique, like 
spirits flying from Purgatory, and in a short 
time reached the ship. The order for sailing, 
however, was countermanded till the next 
morning; so our frantic haste and exertion to 
prevent being left behind was needless. 

We took on board that day an American 
gentleman, proceeding as an amateur to the 
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Crimea, whose easy and unsophisticated man- 
ner, especially at dinner^ was the theme of all 
beholders ; for instance, if he by chance saw 
a better potato in his neighbour's plate than 
he had in his own, he simply without hesita- 
tion plunged his fork into it, and began 
quietly to masticate the plundered vegetable. 
He was also especially communicative as to 
his own private family affairs, for he once 
confided gently to us that his wife made a 
system of flogging her children aU round 
every morning, whether they deserved it or 
not, " because it was nearly sartain that the 
critturs would require the birch before the 
day was out, and she liked always to get her 
business over early in the morning." This 
curious anecdote was followed by another a 
great deal more so: — "A cousin of his, in 
whom the passion for fox-hunting was so 
strong, that having unfortunately lost both 
arms and both legs in action, he notwith- 
standing fixed himself on his horse's back in a 
machine something in shape like to a gigantic 
egg-cup, and went across country holding the 
reins in his teeth, and when they became all 

G 
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extracted by the hard pulling of the animal, 
he then fixed the reins tightly to a ring in his 
nose!" This gentleman besides favoured us 
with occasional remarks about the frigidity 
and undemonstrative and phlegmatic cha- 
racter of the English in general :- — " That when 
he was in London, they looked at him from 
head to foot as if they were measuring him 
for his coffin, or about to dig his grave ; and 
that if he met any one with whom he had 
made an acquaintance, riding perhaps up 
and down Rotten-row, the first time he 
or she passed there was certainly a dismal 
attempt at a smile, the second time a 
ghastly grin, the third time a pretence at 
being some one else on the other side of 
the road, or else they bowed wildly to some 
imaginary person up in a tree, and the fourth 
time they looked daggers at him." Another 
important fact we also became acquainted 
with, which, however, we might with little 
difficulty have divined — viz., that our friend 
never from the beginning obtained any success 
with the fair sex ; first — ^because he had neither 
brass nor gold, which are the chief requisites 
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for the attainment of any grand result among 
them, especially with the last of the two ; for 
the smiles of a pretty woman are the tears of 
the purse — the latter must be drained to 
ensure the continuance of the former; and, 
secondly — by some unfortunate decree of fate, 
ladies invariably caught him looking at them 
when they were yawning, and it was natural 
they should be enraged, as that process gene- 
rally produces watery eyes and red noses; 
which maybe striking, but scarcely becoming. 
This Yankee gentleman was really most 
refreshing, for, like a bad shot, he always kept 
the game alive. By-the-bye, he told us, a 
pointer he once possessed was so keen at his 
work, that, missing him one day on a certain 
shooting excursion, he sought him in vain 
for weeks and months, and still no clue could 
be found of the lost animal, until one day 
he came across the skeletons of a covey of 
partridges in a potato field, and a few yards 
off was also the skeleton of his dog, still 
pointing ! So eager and sharp was the beast 
at his work, that it had pointed itself to 
death. 

g2 
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The good ship Candia again glided quietly 
away, and then the loveliest and sweetest 
scenery of the Bosphorus rolled quietly by, its 
green and bowery sides and dew-empearled 
groves, hills and shores, glistening in the newly- 
risen light of the morn, and studded with innu- 
merable and picturesque villas and kiosks, 
piled confusedly one over another, their many 
gaudy colours now peeping out from the 
retreats of sunny glades and vineyards, 
bosomed in dells apart ; and then palace and 
cottage were again seen spread out in pro- 
fusion along the undulating hills, where flowers 
and thickets bloomed in wild luxuriance, and 
the thrill of the poised lark sent down melody 
from the sky, the green summits crested with 
the crumbling towers and mouldering walls 
of the old ruined forts of the Genoese. The 
constant change of scenery was yet more beau- 
tiful as we advanced along shores indented 
with bright green bays, the fertile meadows 
and valleys laced with silver rills and running 
fountains, or streaked with the white lines of 
the French and Turkish camps ; while the dips 
and risings of the hills, levelled by ranges of 
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pale blue, where " the strips of sea are traced 
upon the skies," seemed more like the gaudy 
phantom of a passing dream. It was with 
great reluctance that we at length saw all 
these beauties fading away, and that we cast 
one last lingering gaze upon the glad, laughing, 
and sunny shores of the Bosphorus, but — 



« 



Beauty was bom to fade, 

Brightest things must perish, 

Tears for the buried Past, 

But what is left we'll cherish." 



And then soon the dark sullen waves of the 
grim Euxine received us on their breast. 
Another night on the waters of the deep, and 
on the evening of the next day the noble 
fronts and bold savage outlines of the fatal 
Peninsula* frowned along the darkening 
horizon. The mountain heights rose, with 
the evening mists and clouds rolling heavily 
over their peaks ; and suddenly we somehow 
fancied a change came over the lonely sea, 
the sunset seemed less bright, the dews fell 
like tear-drops, the wailing night-wind blew 
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chill, and a damp shadow brooded over all. 
But a glass of grog and a firm trust in Pro- 
vidence soon put the blues to flight — and so 
we turned in. 



CHAPTER X. 



DISEMBARKATION. 



The opening to the harbour of Balaklava (off 
which we anchored during the night) seemed 
only sufficiently broad to admit of two line- 
of-battle ships abreast, and the turnings and 
windings inside the first entrance are so 
sharp and abrupt, that the existence of a 
harbour seems impossible ; till upon a nearer 
approach and closer inspection, the sharp 
precipitous angles and sides of the cliffs and 
rocks barring the harbour's mouth are passed, 
then the harbour becomes suddenly visible. 
The disembarkation of our men and horses 
occupied nearly the whole of the ensuing day, 
accompanied with the usual tedious delays, 
noise, and confusion, everybody having some- 
thing to do, but nobody knowing what anybody 
had to do. Amidst frequent and most violent 
storms of rain, which speedily converted that 
marvellous road of traffic which lay alongside 
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the harbour to a sea of almost impassable 
. mud, the panting bullocks and beasts of bur- 
then strained and moaned at their labour, and 
the Turks, Croats, Tartars, and other rascals 
were belabouring the unfortunate animals 
without mercy, and urging them to drag the 
impossible burdens with blows, curses, and 
hoarse cries ; while the braying of mules, the 
cries of the sellers of provisions, the shouts of 
the sailors, the bustle of the commissariats, 
and the babble of regiments disembarking, the 
ceaseless wagging of the tongues of innume- 
rable nations, formed a curious pot-pourri of 
discord; while the whole struggling mass of 
humanity passed and repassed, some loading 
the railway trucks with the perpetual supplies 
of shot and shell destined for the front, all 
wading up to their middle in the rushing mud 
and slime, midst the gleaming of the light- 
ning and the roaring of the thunder, and the 
pelting rain, — which may be a very good 
thing for a had hat, but is a very bad thing 
for a good one. While, above all this Babel 
and confusion rose clear and distinct the 
sullen, distant boom of the guns, carrying 
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on their incessant work of destruction, and 
death. 

Our camp of Light Cavalry was prettily 
situated on the side of a gentle slope, in a 
valley between two acclivities, though com- 
inanding a wide-spread view of tented fields, 
stretching their long white lengths along the 
plain, and winding from summit to base of 
the green hills, and still over barren and 
scorched wastes and desert land, which les- 
sened gradually in far perspective, till the far 
distance was seen bounded by massive and 
precipitous ranges of rock, whose towering 
heights rose above the dark-rolling clouds 
which seemed ever to hover over their peaks. 
The first care of a Crimean novice joining in 
rear of the army was, of course, an immediate 
expedition to the front. The road thither 
from our camp wound, firstly, between walls 
of rock bare of all vegetation, through ravines, 
and under steep hills that rose all around. 
Upon ascending for some time a gradual 
higher ground, these gorges suddenly and 
abruptly opened, displaying a wide burst of 
view over plains and valleys strewed with and 
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embosoming their innumerable rows of tents, 
huts, and canvas villages, onwards as far as 
the eye could reach. 

Along perpetual chains of fields, on all 
^ides, in every direction^ the French, English, 
Sardinian, and Turkish camps shone in daz- 
zling array, amidst a flood of the fierce and 
blinding rays of a Crimean July sun, while 
the murmurs of the busy camps and the hum 
of swarming insects rose upwards into the 
clear air. Still, over more arid plains par- 
tially intersected by the railway, the ground's 
surface here and there was dotted with a lost 
shot or shell, and strewed with bones, dirt, 
and rubbish, and in all directions the putrid 
carcases of bullocks, mules, and other animals 
who were goaded on at their labour till they 
sank down and died, poisoned the air with foul 
effluvia. At length, upon slowly advancing 
over the gradual slope of a hill, there burst, 
distantly and distinctly upon the sight, the 
beautiful and beleaguered city of Sevastopol, 
reposing upon the bright shores of the summer 
sea, with its long dark mounds, fortifications, 
and lines of defence rising before it. There 
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lay the besieged town, seemingly, at first 
sight, totally unharmed by the recent bom- 
bardments, till upon a nearer inspection, then 
its shining rows of elegant buildings and por^ 
ticoes, with the graceful columns which sup- 
ported them, were standing battered and 
ruined, though still lovely in their destruc- 
tion. Beyond the range of shot, lay still un- 
harmed the many suburban villas, with their 
windows and verandahs shaded from the 
burning heat by Venetian blinds of grateful 
green; the city's noble streets were strewed 
with the wrecks of palaces, which were 
threaded in all directions by masses of hurrying 
soldiers ; but even then they were lost amidst 
blossoming trees and sunmier gardens, still 
blooming on, as if nature were smiling at and 
defying the destructive arts of man. And 
above all rose towers, domes, and spires, gleam- 
ing in the unclouded sunlight. Rising grimly 
from the waters, and throwing their huge 
shadows athwart the bay and harbour, were the 
magnificent forts of Alexander, Constantine, 
Nicholas, and Michael, frowning across the 
sparkling seas, upon whose bosom rested the 
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English fleet, which lay anchored in quiet 
defiance, while that of the Russians lay silent 
within their impregnable harbour. There stood 
in front, grimly dark, the mounds of the fatal 
Redan, MalakofF, and Mamelon, exchanging 
a long, running fire with the opposing lines 
and batteries of the French and English ; the 
white cloudlets of curling smoke were puffing 
out along the whole Russian parallels, followed 
by the incessant deep boom of the guns, and 
the hiss of the flying shot as they struck the 
parapets, dashing high in the air the stones 
and earth. Beyond the town, on the north 
side, the blue distance and rising ground 
glistened with the white tents of the Russian 
can^) ; and then, carrying the eye further on- 
wards towards the east, it rested upon the 
embattled ruins which crest the heights of 
Inkermann. Cathcart's Hill, a spot of touching 
interest throughout all time, from the halo of 
fame and glory which will ever there hover 
round the graves where the relics of the hero- 
dead repose, is too well known to need a fur- 
ther description than that all the world are 
aware it was a favourite resort and point of 
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observation of the good old General who now 
lies there in a simple soldier's grave, side by 
side, on the bed of fame, with his brave com- 
panions in arms : gone — 



« 



Yes, gone, and left each mourning heart behind 

On the lone shore, where memory's watch-fires burn, 

Flinging their living light across that sea 

O'er whose cold breast the loved toill ne^er return" 



It is a strange sensation one's first view of 

* 

a great struggle of life and death for supre- 
macy of power. When standing on the tomb 
of the fallen brave, listening to the deep omi- 
nous booming of the artillery, and the shriek- 
ing shot rushing on its fearful errand, the 
thoughts naturally intrude, " How soon may 
we be with those who sleep beneath our feet : 
at what moment and in what frame of mind 
will death, whenever it comes, surprise us?" 
And then the great question of destiny arises ! 
— that dark and awful mystery, whose name 
is known and spoken lightly of everywhere, 
and yet of whose reality and nature all are 
ignorant. Yet we cannot but imagine and 
fancy that from the various and chequered 
careers of existence which run their race 
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round the course of life, that to all individuals 
certain parts are given to perform — certain 
paths laid down for them, separately for them, 
to tread, through the rugged pilgrimage of 
life, to work good or evil^ accordingly as we 
are influenced by the Ruling Power — as ma- 
chines wound up with the key of life, and to 
run down the quickening moments which 
lessen the journey to the grave. If the fur- 
therance of good be our destiny, we are the 
more happy for being the chosen objects of 
such a high condition ; if to work evil^ it is 
but that we are employed as the means ne- 
cessary for bringing out and making apparent, 
by the principle of contrast, the good: for 
without evil, the principle of good could not 
be recognised, and thus there would be no 
emulation to the achievement of high, good, 
and noble acts, which now raise the pious, pros- 
perous, and educated man above the common 
and lower herd ; who are mostly, in comparison, 
morally and physically unfortunate as to the 
destiny of circumstance. It is not always easy 
to do good, even when we have the means and 
opportunities; and so why harshly condemn 
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the wandering vagrant, without, perhaps, a 
ray of the light of Heaven to guide him 
through the darkness of his intellect, for 
snatching, as he passes, the fragment of meat 
from a butcher's board to allay the pangs of 
starvation, as it is exposed tantalizing to his 
famished gaze? Surely it is not vice in the 
poor urchin who does not hesitate to seize the 
loaf which would add another day to the life of 
a darling mother, who lingers in the last stage 
of misery and want, and is perhaps the only one 
in the world left to breathe to the boy a word 
of kindness. It may be crime — ^but crime justi- 
fied by the circumstance^ and we cannot but hope 
pardoned in the Almighty mercy and benevo* 
lence ; for, as one of England's greatest authors 
has said — " Man sees the crime, God the circum- 
stance." Pardon, dear reader, for a tirade so irre- 
levant to the foregoing subjects; but a seed of 
thought once planted, springs up and spreads 
into innumerable branches, and excuse, in 
your kindness, it having been to the author the 
greatest of pleasure, during a tedious life in 
camp, to write down the natural thoughts that 
rose uppermost in the mind, upon all subjects. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A CANTER across the plains to the spot where 
the Light Cavalry charged, was, to a member of 
that body to whose lot the honour of charging 
with them fell not, deeply interesting. In days 
far off, when the Present is buried and gone, 
and the grandsire relates in glowing words 
to his young ones clustering round his peaceful 
hearth the glorious deeds of old, of daring, 
of hopeless sacrifice and devoted heroism, 
Leonidas and his small Spartan patriot band at 
Thermopylae, and the death-ride of those noble 
hearts at Balaklava, will be told in one breath 
of thrilling regret. The plains of glory lay 
still strewed with ghastly relics, and with the 
iron seeds sown there on the 25th of October, 
1854; and riding on, our horses' hoofs dis- 
placed here and there a heap of festering 
bones, or a mouldering skull, and disturbing 
from the eye-sockets and cavities loathsome 
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and obscene animals, which trailed their slimy 
length slowly away; while close by, sweet, 
fresh, and bright, the wild thyme, forget-me- 
not, and convolvulus grew and flourished, 
showing rottenness engendering beauty, and 
the decay and death of one thing necessary 
for the existence of another. There was an 
ancient Russian monastery about two miles 
from the spot where our camp lay, which was 
generally devoted to picnics and prayer. We 
often hear of a man being so intoxicated that 
he cannot hold on by the ground ; but during 
a merrymaking at this place, we became aware 
of a new phase in this weakness so peculiar to 
human nature, by catching sight of a gentleman 
who was so inebriated that he could not find 
the way to his own mouth, but was repeatedly 
sticking his fork into his nose and cheeks, which 
we could not help thinking was " sharp work 
for the eyes," as the old woman said when the 
cart-wheel went over her nose. Many indi- 
viduals are known frequently to make them- 
selves drunk in order to bring out their wit 
and as a stimulant to their spirits, that they 
may appear amusing and jovial in society. 

H 
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Now all this seems peculiarly amiable and 
polite on their part, and as equally disin- 
terested as the man at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution, who shows off the electrifying machine 
by putting himself to extreme torture in 
receiving a number of shocks and concussions^ 
for the express gratification of the public ; or 
again, the owner of the "learned fleas," who 
every morning used to turn out these sagacious 
insects for a walk all over his body, to feed, in 
the same way that cows are turned out to graze ; 
this, of course, was supporting agreeable animals 
for the benefit of the public. But to return 
to the thread of the narrative : — the range of 
view from the terraces, citron bowers, per- 
fumed walks and avenues, and marble ter- 
races, was varied and picturesque — a beautiful 
mingling of nature's brightest and darkest 
beauties in one picture; here were the long 
lines of fragrant groves of various greens, 
sloping and spreading in wild luxuriance far 
down the wandering hill-side on which the 
embowered convent stands, till they joined 
the soft sands below, upon which the crystal 
wavelets broke, their rippling sound mingling 
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with the gentle murmurs of the cypress and 
acacia; whilst bestowing majestic grandeur 
far around, up rose the wild, sharp, stony 
peaks which clove the sky, and the dark sea- 
worn rocks which have faced a thousand 
storms, and seemed as defiant as ever, with 
the placid sea sleeping in the summer heat, 
and Heaven above looking down on it with a 
smile, and reflected from its bosom; where 
also lingered the long lines of shadow length- 
ened by the rays of the departing sun as it sank 
burning iuto the Western wave, and flooding 
all in gold and purple glory. These are the 
scenes, to contemplate which the imagination 
and faculty which God has given us are best 
employed ; and all the glories of God's crea- 
tion, properly considered, will be as pictures 
hung round the chamber of the mind to 
relieve the tediousness of many of our life's 

solitudes. 

• • * « • 

One day, in particular, we collected a few 
congenial spirits together, and repaired, with 
cold meat and light hearts, to this lovely spot, 
to shade ourselves from the intense heat among 

h2 
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its groves and bowers. A Greek sea-captain, 
in the service of Russia, who was taken pri- 
soner by the French, was here caged with his 
three daughters — and their beauty was a shrine 
to which the old sculptors of their own classic 
land would have bowed, and stamped their 
soul-breathing worship and homage upon im- 
mortal marble — their very souls seemed to 
beam from their superb eyes, which rivalled 
the stars, and their hair the sable night. 
Siren's music breathed from lips ripe with 
dewy bloom, and were, in the words of Fieren- 
zuola — 

" Fontana di Intti I'amoroze dolcezze." 

Now it may as easily be expected that the 
entire solar system would change its regular 
course of gyration, and go round the opposite 
way, as for young officers, full of strong 
gooseberry champagne, to resist the smiles of 
beauty ; for some great man has said, " nothing 
like champagne for bringing out the tendressef^ 
he also proceeds to assert that "love and 
tobacco-smoke are two things which cannot be 
concealed ;" and another great man asks some- 
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•where else, " Improbe amor, quid non mortalia 
pectora cogis?" Oh, wretched love! to what 
do you not impel the human breast — ^to what 
excesses do you drive that heart of which you 
have once taken the possession, even to sere- 
nading an old Greek pirate's daughter? But 
in all love affairs, it is recommended by the 
poetical faculty as the proper thing to com- 
mence operations with, at the same time 
throwing a sharp dash of " hopelessness" into 
the style of the effusion, videlicet: — 

To SoDi; jcai ^X^* 

" Like the first ray of light that blushed 

Upon the boundless sea, 
Disclosing treasures, so I thought 

Thou wert that light to me ; 
It was not hope, but something fed 

Those passions strange and wild. 
Which taught my heart at once to feel 

It Wed, and was beguiled. 

For moumfid as the uight wind sighs 

Thro' chamels damp and cold. 
The hopeless heart more chillingly 

Weeps o'er its love untold. 
Oh ! 'tis love that only knows 

A night of endless pain. 
Upon whose dark and sunless hours 

The day ne'er dawns again." 

After which performance, it is almost need- 
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less to state, that the three Grecian daughters 
have severally, separately, and collectively 
kissed. But there is an extremely ancient 
but truthful proverb, saying, that " the course 
of true love and omnibuses never ran 
smooth;" and so the Greek Paterfamilias, 
who happened to be on the look-out, hearing 
whisperings, soft murmurs accompanied agree- 
ably with the chirping of kisses, naturally 
concluded, in his own mind, that something 
unusual was occurring, and accordingly stalked 
into the balcony ; and immediately, upon dis- 
covering that his sagacious surmises were too 
true, threw himself into spasmodical atti- 
tudes, intended at once to be imposing and 
awful, and proceeded to deliver himself of an 
harangue, which, though very magnificent in 
its indignation, displayed before the public 
the gentleman's lamentable ignorance of the 
English tongue. However, the tenor of its 
burden implied mild and gentlemanly remon- 
strance and reproach. *' Though you may 
contemn your enemies, at least respect their 
women." But of which it was exactly what 
we were endeavouring to convince them that 
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we were showing them all the warmest respect 
and admiration in our power. These pro- 
ceedings, nevertheless, seemed greatly to irri- 
tate a number of jealous Frenchmen, who 
began crowding round the scene of action, 
uttering discordant cries and threatening 
warnings of disapprobation; so, as the odds 
against us were tremendous, and a sudden 
shower of rain particularly drenching, the 
evening's amusement came to an untimely 
jend. 



CHAPTER XII. 

It would be extremely bad taste, and useless 
in a collection of mere scraps and sketches 
like the present, to enter into long and elabo- 
rate descriptions of all the different spots hal- 
lowed by the heroism of those whose names 
will ever flourish amidst their laurels in the 
page of History; and to do more than to join 
in the world's universal praise and gratitude 
to the living Brave, and deep and silent regret 
for the Dead, were in these pages profanation ; 
for a hundred glowing pens have described all 
before, and all are now weary of the long 
rising heights of Inkermann, the Spur Battery 
overlooking the smiKng valley of the Tcher- 
naya, spread out beneath like a carpet of green 
velvet intersected by a bright and winding 
silver riband, and the wide range of view termi- 
nating in a long irregular and jagged amphi- 
theatre of wild mountains, throwing their huge 
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shadows across the plain; with the pretty 
retired village of Tchozgoum, a Sardinian out- 
post, buried among the dense foliage of dwarf 
oak, pollard, poplar, and underwood, which 
grows in green luxuriance from the banks of 
the running stream. These have all become 
"familiar as household words;" and happy 
would the author of this slight narrative be, 
if, as a reward for his temerity in publishing 
it, he succeeds, with all the imperfections of a 
novice exposed in the garish noon-day glare of 
society, and given up to the asperity of a thou- 
sand ready critics, " Latent angues in herb&»," 
in beguiling an idle hour of as many as he can 
dare to hope for — even " one in a thousand." 
• • • • • 

The Sardinian camp at Eamara, distant 
about four miles from our lines, was prettily 
situated on a rising ground overlooking the 
road to Baidar, and a great source of amuse- 
ment was derived there from the delicious 
music of the Sardinian band, which played 
regularly during the repeatedly clear and 
lovely evenings of a Crimean August. The 
sublime power of music had its more than 
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usual softening sway and influence midst 
the rough and hardening life of a camp; 
and there, as the soft twilight glimmered in 
the waning West, and a few large orbs of 
light that we had known so well in Old 
England, burning in the fqtr heavens, lighting 
up thoughts of those absent ones whose 
memory was enshrined in the heart's casket, 
an airsome light melody of the Mediterranean 
Isle would sail trembling on the summer 
breeze, whose high spirit-notes seemed tum- 
bling and dashing through a storm of music 
like the headlong fury of the waters of some 
troubled cascade, and gliding at last gently 
into a sweet, deep, and mellow calm. Music, of 
all talents upon earth, would be most perfect, 
were it not for its contamination by the gross- 
ness of vanity; to an enlightened mind, true 
talent knows not vanity, but has an inhcr 
rent charm in itself, which does not necessa- 
rily require its witnesses, for how fair and 
pleasant seem our own creations, whatever 
they be, even when we look upon them alone 
in our solitude, away from the busy hum of 
the world's vortex. For instance, is music — 
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(the richest gem in the diadem of talent, the 
very voice of the soul, as language is of the 
mind) — is music totally bereft of its charms, 
because others are not by, with hollow praise 
and sounding words, which perhaps bear not 
with them the semblance of truth ? But are 
merely the courtly falsehoods of society, the 
necessary deceit of high polish and refine- 
ment — surely not; for how imperfect would 
then be the accents of its own language to the 
soul itself (that commune with the beautiful; 
that sweet language breathed into the spirit 
by the echoes of angel whispers, floating down 
from the halls of Heaven, and shedding its 
sweetness upon the dull prison of clay), if the 
tongues of vanity, and the earth-born desire 
of fame, Babelled it with their hardened tones. 
Certainly music, as a talent, is glorious in 

itself; and like a rift in the darkness of a 
storm, disclosing far beyond the soft and 

tender blue, so it seems rather the fore- 
shadowing of the lofty enjoyments we may 
expect in the light of a pure, perfect, and 
beautiful existence to come. Yet again, those 
that are endowed with the splendid gifts of 
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genius and talent, cannot but consider them 
as loans from the one great Mind, intrusted 
to their care that they may use them to the 
utmost of their power, as chosen deputies of 
the "All- wise," for the benefit of their fellow- 
mortals; for the day will arrive, when an 
account of their use or abuse will be required 
and rendered. This, and this alone, must be 
the matter of emulation; the only cause of 
justifiable pride; an end to be attained, which 
will not tarnish those pure and lovely emana- 
tions fi'om the throne of the Deity. Emula- 
tion, too, is a matter to be carefully weighed ; 
the mode of education by that principle, en- 
gendered by a holding out of rewards, is well, 
as far as the inmiediate attainment of the 
result is concerned; but then, again, among 
young minds, open and sensitive to the first 
dawn of any passion (and passion and aU strong 
influences should be curbed more particularly 
in youth). This emulation and rivalry, we say, 
among a number of young minds collected 
and striving together, leads to jealousy, and 
jealousy to malice; now envious or malignant 
thoughts will sour the spirit, and embitter the 
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temper, and provoke works of inuendo, sar- 
casm, and unklndness. Systematic punish- 
ment, also, is a most misguided method of 
education in schools. It is better to keep 
children to their duty by kindness, than by 
fear and punishment; for severity towards 
children often produces an effect directly the 
reverse of that which was intended. But to 
return to praise regarded as vanity, in relation 
to all true genius. Those spirits that are 
able to share and mingle with the highest 
emotions of our nature, and whilst worship- 
ping at the shrine of the good and the true, 
yearn for the great objects of an immortal 
being, and thirst for liberty and Heaven — can 
be little influenced by the idle, hollow, and 
heartless praises of earth and to-day, when 
they may be beyond the stars and with 
eternity, before even the birth of a morrow. 

All this seems a strange digression from the 
subject of the Sardinian band; but from one 
apparently insignificant topic, the train of 
thoughts may bear the spirit throughout the 
whole empire of the Imagination: and that^ 
again, of itself, if properly used, serves a 
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noble purpose — it widens the mental vision, 
gives energy to the brain, strengthens it with 
wholesome activity, as physical exercise braces 
the body, and it elevates the higher sentiments 
by its vivid creations and imaginings, fairer 
and brighter than any plain realities, visible 
only to the corporeal organs of vision. It is 
the eye of the spirit. A French lawyer, 
pleading the cause of a client who had lost 
some sheep, talked of everything but the 
matter in question, when his unfortunate 
client recalled him by an exclamation, which 
has ever since been used as a phrase in con- 
versation to check any impertinent wandering 
from the argrunent ; and so do we on the pre- 
sent occasion, as once before in a former 
chapter — 

" Bevenons a nos moutons." 

The life we led for the first four weeks 
seemed, with some exceptions, almost unlike 
the stem life of war in an enemy's country, 
excepting during our excursions to the front ; 
and there, far and near, roared the dark reality 
of war itself, in all its lurid grandeur; but 
however, a change soon came over the spirit 
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of our dream, and each morning, during 
nearly a week, the whole cavalry division 
turned out at the delicious hour of 3 a.m., or 
thereabouts, and assembled on the plain of 
Balaklava, to meet an expected attack and 
descent of the enemy. 

On the 11th of August, 1855, at 2 a.m., 
the strange wild notes of the alarm trumpets 
rang along the quiet airs of the dark and 
early mom, startling their depths, arous- 
ing the camp, and calling out the whole divi- 
sion. And soon, then, dimly through the 
parting mists of night, and early morning's 
glimmering light, the long dark lines of our 
cavalry were seen winding slowly and quietly 
down from the surrounding hiUs and emi- 
nences, accompanied by the low monotonous 
rattle of the guns trailing grimly along, and 
halted, in close column of regiments, upon the 
plains of Balaklava. A few bright streaks 
were wavering in the East, foretelling the 
coming day, when, in the direction of the 
front, towards Inkermann, a signal rocket 
soared high and palely upwards, and then 
burst in the cold grey light of the dawn ; this 
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was immediately answered by another from 
the Sardinian outposts, on the heights over 
Tchozgoum. These being a warning of the 
enemy's appearance, all was intense and eager 
excitement and bustle. 

We shortly knew the action had com- 
menced, as the roaring of artillery and rattle 
of small arms fell upon the ear ; and the three 
cavalry brigades, followed by the Royal Horse 
Artillery and field batteries, accompanied by 
the stretchers, ambulances, and surgeons' 
apparatus, were called to attention, and 
moved off at a trot towards the scene of 
action. The cavalry themselves had no part 
whatever in the engagement (for the nature 
of the enemy's position forbad it), but to re- 
main stUl and watch proceedings through 
their glasses, at a very good point of view, at 
about half a mile from the Tchemaya — ^wait- 
ing in expectation of any Russian troops 
crossing the river, and then, of course, the 
cavalry would have been idle no longer. 
The tide and chances of war rose, and fell, 
and. wavered ; till, after three hours and 
a half s fighting, the Russians retired, utterly 
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routed, with the loss of 5000 men Iwra de 
combat 

The battle was fearfully beautiful. Along 
the summits of the whole range of hills over- 
looking the other side of the Tchemaya, the 
Russians brought their tremendous artillery 
to bear upon the French, who were occu- 
pying the rising ground this side of the 
river on our left, also upon our heavy mortar 
batteries in position on the hill's summit on 
our right; whilst below— ^Aer^, again, were 
the Sardinians and their magnificent corps 
of Bersaglieri, who fought as all know, 
in this their first collision with the enemy, 
and proved themselves in every way worthy 
of contending side by side with the world's 
two greatest nations. So for three hours 
the white belching smoke wreathed and 
curled all along the crests of every hill 
and eminence, and far flew in all directions 
the hissing globes of death: now plung- 
ing into the ranks of the French, cutting 
regular lanes through them, and each shot 
leaving its row of dead in its wake, and dashing 

high into the air the dust and stones. Then, 

I 
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again, could be seen the shot and shell tearing 
and bursting through and amongst the thick* 
dark columns of the enemy, which blackened 
the mountains' summits and sides with their 
overwhelming numbers: down they seemed 
to fall in dozens, the missiles spreading amidst 
their masses the direst havoc and confusion, 
and sweeping and scattering them in heaps. 
The whole valley of the Tchemaya was filled 
and darkened with smoke and dust, lighted up 
perpetually by the quick thousand flashes of 
rifles and musketry; and then, as the battle- 
mist was wafted slowly and heavily away by 
the wind, columns of Russian infantry were 
distinguished clambering and mounting im- 
petuously, with wild shouts and yells, a steep 
acclivity, to storm a position occupied by some 
Zouave regiments. The Frenchmen, aware 
of the enemy's rapid and reckless approach, 
waited coolly and determinedly, crouching 
silently till the Russians were within a few 
yards of their position ; then up they sprang, 
levelled deliberately, and fired one tremendous 
volley into the ascending ranks, one half of 
which were mowed down instantaneously, as 
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the grass beneath the scythe — ^then, with a 
long loud cheer, charged the disordered rem- 
nants with cold steel, who, pierced through 
and through, rolled dead, dying, and headlong 
downwards, till the quiet waters of the flowing 
stream beneath were crimsoned and choked up 
with struggling and mangled heaps. 

The practice of our heavy mortar-battery on 
the hill-top overlooking Tchozgoum was ad- 
mirable, the second round falling straight into 
a Russian tumbril of powder, which ex- 
ploded, spreading abroad its high snow-white 
column of smoke, and probably singeing 
many Muscovite gentlemen's whiskers around 
it. In course of time the firing gradually 
ceased oh all sides, and then died away, till the 
retreating ranks of the discomfited foe could 
no more be seen. In the afternoon we 
mounted our ponies to explore the field of 
slain, when we found ourselves suddenly 
• under the fire of a Russian battery on the 
heights of Inkermann, which was firing round 
after round at the burying parties, and upon 
those who were carrying away to hospital, 
and helping most carefully, their own wounded 

i2 
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and dying. The whole plain, far around, was 
strewed and covered with knots and heaps of 
mangled dead and dying piled confusedly 
together. It was difficult in some places 
where the fight had been hottest to guide the 
ponies so as to escape treading on the bodies. 
The burning sun sent down a battery of heat 
upon the wounded wretches, who lay in 
agony, moaning piteously, and stretching out 
their arms ; some seemingly in prayer, others 
in entreaty for a drop of water to cool their 
swoUen tongues. The attitudes of some of 
the corpses were curiously horrible, where 
life had become extinct so suddenly and 
sharply as to leave the bodies stiflfening in the 
same position that they were in at the mo- 
ment of death; and upon our passing along, 
a corpse was discovered sitting bolt upright on 
a ditch's bank, a cannon shot apparently 
having carried clean away the entire back of 
the head, leaving the face like a mask, totally 
uninjured. 

The expressions of the dead faces in ge- 
neral varied according to the manner of 
death. Those who had died from bayonet 
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thrusts displayed an expression of intense 
pain, and were horribly distorted; whUe, on 
the contrary, those who had expired from 
gun-shot wounds, the countenances appeared 
calmer and placid, with their glassy, dull, un- 
meaning eyes turned upwards to the bright 
skies, the hollowing sockets already ringed 
with swarms of devouring flies and crawling 
insects. There lay the slaughtered thousands, 
blackened, swollen, and disfigured, piled and 
heaped together, as it were by the hand of 
the Destroying Angel, saturated in one an- 
other's blood, which lay in dark stagnant 
pools and clotted masses by their sides, rot- 
ting and blackening in the sun; while 
high aloft wheeled flocks of dark ill-omened 
birds, or sat uttering their hoarse discordant 
croaking as they scented the dead from afar, 
anticipating the night and their horrid feast. 
And so enough of this sickening subject, and 
turn from nature's night-side to its bright, 
careless, laughing realm of day. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

It really was hard work to keep alive in that 
sepulchral portion of the Russian possessions, 
for notwithstanding the chances of being 
bowled out after a short innings by an occa- 
sional shot, or being reduced to a dry bit of 
old rug with fever or dysentery, there were 
also other chances of a journey by express to 
the next world, in little expeditions like the 
following. One tolerably fine afternoon some 
of us went out in a boat to bathe, accom- 
panied by a boy, and pulled into the open sea 
outside the harbour. There was a roughish 
sea rising, and the boat's sides were at least 
three feet and a half out of the water ; but 
although it was remarkably easy to jump into 
it and swim about, yet our frantic efforts aad 
struggles when fatigued to get back again into 
the boat were ludicrous in the extreme ; for 
unfortunately, at the moment one was endea- 
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vouring with despairing grasps and gasps to 
climb up the sides, by the aid of curious ath- 
letic evolutions which equalled those of the 
" Bounding Bricks of Bermondsey," and 
having happily succeeded in forcing one leg in 
a perpendicular position up the boat's side, the 
hands at the same time holding on tight by 
the edge, the body being consequently neatly 
doubled up like a letter going into an enve- 
lope, a violent oscillation of the boat took 
place on the opposite side, caused by the other 
gentleman's desperate gymnastic struggles, 
which together with a glimpse hastily caught 
from across, as one's eyes were drawn up to 
a level with the top edge, of a couple of in- 
flamed human countenances grinning with 
despair and exertion, with their eyes starting 
out of their sockets and their tongues hanging 
out of their mouths, whilst the little boy, who 
apparently could speak no living language at 
all, sat stiU looking at them, was too much for 
one's powers of adhesion, and so sank down 
once more into the "briny," to strike out 
again and again. A neighbouring projection of 
rock seemed now the only chance, as there 
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was no beach or landing-place near us what- 
ever, and the rock-bound coast rose most 
obligingly boldly and perpendicularly out of 
the sea. So off we aU swam like a shoal of 
mackerel; but alas! this was only escaping 
from Scylla to Charybdis, for upon reaching 
the rock and endeavouring to obtain a grasp 
thereof, the fingers glided through the slipping 
sea-weed which covered it, and the swell of 
the advancing and retiring waves, rendered 
boisterous by the gale which was blowing, 
sucked us down and brought us up again 
as easily as a child does castor oil. This 
interesting process being many times re- 
peated, and being scored and torn all 
over by the sharp surface of the rock, as 
we scraped up and down it, we were almost 
exhausted. Happily, however, it seemed sud- 
denly to strike the little boy in the boat that 
between them they might possibly be of some 
slight use to us; so there was one more 
struggle with the sharp rocks, the boiling 
surge, and violent wind, as we saw the boy 
pulling towards us. By this time one of our 
friends had managed, in a clever manner, to 
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dodge the waves, and was sitting high and 
dry enthroned upon a high pinnacle of rock 
with his arms a-kimbo, looking very extended 
from the quantity of water he had swallowed, 
his beard waving in the wind, and his body 
covered with blood, looking rather like a wild 
Indian in his war-paint. However, in course 
of time, by some miraculous agency we all 
found ourselves, torn, cut, and bruised, depo- 
sited powerless, like logs of wood, at the 
bottom of the boat. And this was popularly 
supposed to be an expedition of pleasure! 
Time seemed to progress favourably; our 
early morning hours, from two a.m* till eight, 
were frequently occupied in turning out in 
the dark in search of, or rather waiting for, 
invisible Russians, who had become very much 
so since their thrashing on the 16th of 
August; although about this time it was 
rumoured abroad that they were coming down 
upon us shortly in fabulous numbers to sweep 
us all into the sea. Our leisure moments 
were employed, as usual, in excursions to the 
front, where we at last found that the enemy 
had obligingly begun to shell the English 
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camp. This sort of practice could not fail to 
carry with it some slight annoyance ; for in- 
stance, one day the heat of the sun making a 
glass of pale ale singularly inviting, we 
knocked at the hut'^door of a suttler who 
carried on his trade up at the front, but not 
receiving any answer, lifted the latch and en- 
tered, shouting, *^Is any ome alive here?" 
Upon which a voice in muffled accents, rising 
from underneath the counter, growled out, 
" Yes, I believe I am to the best of my know- 
ledge; but it is very extraordinary; what a 
shame it is they don't silence that gun ! one 
can't carry on business with any degree of 
pleasure now this sort of game has begun." 
So upon leaning over the counter, we disco- 
vered the worthy proprietor of the establish- 
ment lying on the ground flat upon his face, 
his very nose seemingly buried in the earth, 
and his limbs extended to the four quarters of 
the globe, like the arms of a weathercock. In 
fact, the gentleman did not care a straw what 
happened to any one else, if General Simpson 
could only manage to dismount that particular 
gun for his own private convenience. 
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The days flew on; we ate, drank, and 
slept, and slept, drank, and ate. In the early 
summer mornings when we were not hunting 
the Ruskies, our ponies carried us across the 
sweet-scented hills, and through some luxu- 
rious foliage to a delicious bathing^place on 
the sea-shore, where, off a platform of rock, 
a header into the clear blue depths was most 
delightful, and sharpened the appetite, and 
enabled us on our return to set to work and 
eat a capital breakfast of sour bread and tit- 
bits of old shoe, or something or other very 
like it, hashed up. We were seldom aware of 
the exact nature of the food we were con- 
suming, though perhaps that, however, might 
have been an advantage. Our good Colonel's 
hut was a general and agreeable lounge during 
the day's heat, where jainoking, reading, 
writing, &c., &c., were carried on; and then 
perhaps a visitor would come to the door, who 
generally upset and disturbed us greatly; — 
a languid " Oh, how are you, old boy? won't 
you come in and have something?" — is 
uttered, and then everybody gets up from his 
place and occupation with a growl, and busy 
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themselves about nothing excepting a tin case 
of some preserved ungodly animal matter, 
which was pulled down from a shelf, and 
sent out to be warmed up. A very myste- 
rious compound then soon after arrived in a 
plate, and which speedily disappeared down 
the gullet of the fortunate visitor. " Telle 
^tait la vie.!' But nevertheless, in the coun- 
try where we were, and under the circum- 
stances, many divers topics of conversation at 
mess were found in abundance, which made 
the evenings pass merrily, and cheered the 
empty hours, whereas in some country quar- 
ters in England or Ireland, where the bar- 
racks are perhaps adjacent only to about four 
or five mud huts and a pool of water, the in- 
habitants wearing no shoes or stockings, and 
talking a totally unknown language, there and 
then, as the needle turns to the magnet, so the 
conversation is invariably directed to the 
never-failing subject of hunting. The exact 
reason of this curious phenomenon has never 
been sufficiently understood, for it will be 
thought that those minds are not overbur- 
thened with capacity that make one subject 
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their mental loadstone, nor with civility to 
those who are unlucky enough to be able to 
exist without the smell of a fox. Now, fox- 
hunting of course is a magnificent sport, per- 
haps the.finest to be met with in the British 
Isles. Friends are brought together and ac- 
quaintances made, while the fast exhilarating 
run, with the fresh breeze whistling by as we 
cleave the air, braces the nerves, and makes 
the blood course freely through the veins, be- 
sides numerous other advantages ; but we do 
not see why the entire moral character of in- 
dividuals is to be detemiined by their himting 
or their non-hunting propensities. 

There are some people who seem to consider 
that following a smell all over the country to 
be most important to their moral happiness 
and mental constitution in this world, and 
probably in the world to come, like the wild 
Indians firmly looking forward to the happy 
hunting-grounds of the Big Spirit. There are 
also some men who despise another, should he 
venture to take an interest in music, literature, 
the fine arts, or any other intellectual amuse- 
ments, and say — " Oh, he is a stupid sort of a 
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fellow; awful muff; plays the piano, draws 
quite like a lady's man, and all that sort of 
thing." Now, we ask any person with the 
amount of common sense generally allotted to 
humanity, which is most worthy of contempt ? 
He who employs his time, intelligence, and 
energies in educating his mind to the appUca- 
tion of everything good and beautiful, whether 
in art or nature, also to the refined and gentle 
society of the fairer sex, which takes away 
the natural roughness of his brute manhood, 
and fits him for decent society — (for without 
that softenmg influence, 



It 



The world is sad, the garden is a wild") 



— or he whose one sole engrossing idea of life 
and a polished gentleman, is hunting down a 
miserable fox, and ' whose very language 
smells of the stables, to say nothing of his 
garments; and besides, who, strange to say, 
never will allow of any other amusement than 
that of the chase, and of no other subject of 
conversation ; thus rendering himself a totally 
unworthy member of social intercourse in 
general, and raising up around him an air of 
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self-assurance and a braggadocia, which natu- 
rally must be the case among his perpetual 
personal adventures in the field. Why, after 
all, the art of riding is comparatively a mere 
brute and physical capability, for a monkey 
can stick on to the back of a poodle-dog as 
tight as many of our most renowned Nimrods 
do upon their horses. But let it be borne in 
mind, we are not condemning or depreciating 
one atom of a noble sport and invigorating 
pastime, but only those self-sufficient persons 
who are often met with, monopolizing con- 
versation, and incessantly thrusting the one 
subject by main force down other people's 
throats, and pretending to despise those unfor- 
tunates, for not being happy enough to be able 
to pursue eternally the same train of thought, 
or enjoy the self-same pursuits and ideas as 
themselves. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

On the 6th of September the roar and din of 
a general bombardment aroused the greatest 
excitement, which was brought to a crisis on 
the 8th, by the gallant capture of the Malakoff 
and destruction of the Redan, followed by 
that glorious event, so long and ardently 
expected, " The Fall of Sevastopol ;" and the 
blood-stained walls of the " Beautiful City" — 
one of the richest gems in the crown of Russia 
— ^were at last laid low in the hands of the 
Allies, crumbled and blackened in the smoke 

of war. 

« « « « « 

In consequence of the remaining events and 
incidents of this narrative relating more par- 
ticularly to the author personally, he hopes 
the reader will not object to the substitution 
of the first person singular for that of the 
plural number hitherto employed throughout. 
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To continue. The widely-spreading and 
electrifying news of all this glory was but 
agony to myself, which augmented greatly 
the fever and weariness of a bed of sickness, 
as I lay with the unfortunates listening to the 
sullen roar of the constant explosions as the 
forts and buildings in the town were blown 
up and destroyed. How I cursed the fell hand 
of disease which had descended upon me, and 
yearned to be with my regiment and mix in 
the general scene of excitement. 

" Yet what am I P that I should dare arraign 
Thy righteous dealings. Judge of all the earth P 
A rebel and transgressor from my birth. 
Conceived in sin, the heir of wrath and pain. 
What cause have I to murmur and complain. 
When Thou art pleased to smite P For hadst Thou dealt 
In righteous judgment, I had long since dwelt 
In that abyss, where prayer itself, t' obtain 
The slightest mitigation of my doom 
Were unavailing. Let me rather praise 
Thy patience, that Thou dost not yet consume 
So vile a wretch : oh no ! Thy word of grace 
Assures me that the deepest ills I feel 
Are given in mercy, — not to slay, but heal." 

Days and weeks wearily rolled by over 
a bed of pain and discontent, in a tempo- 
rarily-erected hospital of planks, on the Bala- 

E 
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klava heights. There were about twelve of us 
altogether, the majority being wounded, and 
suffering under the effects of operation and 
the knife ; we were all ranged side by side in 
a long bam-like hut, being partitioned off from 
one another by stalls and divisions composed 
of pendent blankets and rugs, so that the j&rst 
glimpse of the interior must have presented an 
appearance like a large set of human stables. 
The sick and the wounded being together in 
the same building, the weakened nerves of the 
former were in many cases much harassed by 
the cries and moans of the latter, especially 
upon the surgeon's proceeding to probe and 
dress their wounds ; and always the wild, dark 
hours of the night were awakened by the voice 
of torture. The nurses who attended upon 
us, and the ladies who visited the hospital 
once a-day, were most kind-hearted and vigi- 
lant themselves in their endeavours to alleviate 
a patient's suffering, even to his last moments. 
Among'the number was a magnificent specimen 
of the female genus. Tall as a steeple and 
straight up and down like an enormous lucifer 
match, stiff and upright as if she had swallowed 
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a poker, arms of the carnation hue, and so con- 
structed as to inspire respect on their own 
account alone; her voice not exactly as the 
whisper that sighs through a shell when the 
wings of the zephyrs sweep by, but full, 
deep, and dismal, as the tones of Big Tom of 
Lincoln ; the cheeks and countenance generally 
were exceedingly rubified and nearly bursting 
with health, but the entire head-piece struck the 
beholder forcibly that he was looking at a plum- 
pudding in a night-cap. However, 'twere pity 
of my life to criticise or indulge further than in 
a few general remarks, concerning one whose 
chief beauty was found in her excessive kind- 
ness and lavish generosity, even to sharing 
her own little private store of goods with the 
patients under her charge, whenever the pur- 
veyors and authorities of the hospital were slack 
in their supplies and duty — which was too often 
the case ; so her beauty was that of a minister- 
ing angel. She, however, was not without her 
mental weaknesses ; one in particular was, that 
of high birth and ancient lineage, of which she 
invariably boasted if she had a chance. A story 
was set afloat concerning her, that she was 
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once haranguing one of her patients upon the 
subject of ancient descent, and the conversa- 
tion waxed fast and furious ; the patient, very 
weak from talking, thought he would end the 
business by saying that his family came out 
of the ark with Noah. " Oh ! did they," con- 
tinued the lady ; " but to convince you of the 
superiority of my ancestors to yours, I beg to 
inform you. Sir, that they had a boat of their 
own at the Deluge /" 

The hospital hut in which we lay was built 
on the extreme summit of the Balaklava 
heights overlooking the harbour, together 
with a wide range of the turbulent Euxine 
and expanse of inland country, so the air we 
breathed was high and pure. Our move- 
ments could not necessarily be great or nume- 
rous, lying day after day in a hospital bed in 
the Sanitarium ; and when, to a certain degree, 
convalescence had returned, the resources 
were severely tamed. Among the most vio- 
lent of the excitements which occurred, were 
in making industrious but fruitless attempts 
at deciphering the medicine prescriptions 
(which were, however, I believe, easy enough 
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to those who were well acquainted with the 
hieroglyphics of Thebes), or perhaps hurling 
our neighbours' slippers at the rats; antici- 
pating the several feeding periods— and Paul 
de Kock ! 

This may not appear generally, upon the 
whole, an over-intellectual manner of passing 
away a portion of the prime of life and 
brightest period of manhood; but then it 
must be remembered, that to exert the mental 
powers to any extent during a fever in hot 
climates is dangerous in the extreme. And 
so the days wore away* My next-door, or 
rather, bed neighbour, proved himself to be a 
most agreeable person, especially sometimes 
in the dead of night when gentle sieep had 
forsaken us both, then his anecdotes and con- 
versational talents beguiled the livelong hours ; 
as regards the anecdotes, &c. &c., we each 
related them by turns. My friend's story 
will not bear repetition, so I proceed to my 
own: — 

On one fine Derby day, a friend and myself 
having arrived at a narrow lane which leads 
oil to the Epsom race-course, and which, as 
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usual, was crowded with every sort of vehicle 
ever invented for the transfer of humanity, 
when our attention was directed more particu- 
larly to a remarkably seedy turn-out, by a rude 
little boy crying out to the Jehu — " Holloa, 
where be you going with that bit of old rag 
harnessed to a strawberry pottle?" The gen- 
tleman on the box, who did not seem any 
better for the liquor he had imbibed, replied 
by a vacant stare with a couple of boiled cod- 
fishy-looking eyes, and in the meantime ma- 
naged quietly to tilt the vehicle over into 
a ditch, though with sufficient velocity to 
send the two old ladies inside shooting straight 
and headlong into a thick quickset hedge, 
with such force as to leave nothing but their 
legs, from the knee-joint downwards, protrud- 
ing from the bush — these were four stoutish- 
looking pins — all perfectly in a row, seem- 
ing to the passers-by to be growing there. 
The humanity of the British mobocracy, how- 
ever, soon evinced itself, and, as may be readily 
imagined, the elderly females, who were stuck 
hard and fast, were then pulled out from their 
perilous position — not headforemost from the 
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other side of the hedge, so as to secure their 
reappearance into society at all respectable — 
but in the excitement of the moment, cries of 
" pull devil, pull baker," were distinguished, 
while the four legs were forcibly seized, and 
thus the ladies were steadily and slowly drawn, 
like the large mountain-snakes in South Africa, 
tiU at last, Hke umbrellas in a gale of wind, 
they were completely turned inside out ; which, 
though very instructive, was anything but 
respectable ! 

« « « « « 

The arrival of a fresh invalided gentleman 
soon again formed a sort of epoch in one's 
hours of weariness, for great amusement and 
gratification were derived from listening to 
the tones of a new voice, besides discovering 
what he had to say, and making it a matter 
of importance to find out what he had for 
dinner, &c., &c. All these little incidents 
tended immensely to dissipate the tediousness 
of the livelong days. The fresh comer, who 
created as much sensation as the arrival of a 
new boy at a school, was an interpreter, a sort 
of walking Babel, who was not so seriously 
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m as he himself imagined, being afflicted only 
with an attack of dyspepsia accompanied with 
a slight flux, which, however, seemed severe 
enough to cause him to disturb the whole 
hospital immensely during the night, while 
he seemed to be wandering a little amid the 
mazes of unquiet slumber, because he would 
make a pomt of lying upon his back imme- 
diately after he had bolted his supper. We 
were all, I remember, much startled in the 
dead of one dark and rainy night, by a long 
and loud roar, as of some wounded lion ; and 
then, mid the pauses of the howling wind, 
low mutterings and mumblings were distin- 
guishable, followed by doleful sounds and the 
voice of lamentation, such as, " Oh, Mathilde, 
idole de mon ame, idole de mes pens^es, que 
j'ai des douleurs de bas ventre. Mathilde, 
yeux si beaux, si tendres, si clairs. Dieu, que 
ce sac-r-r-r-e potage me tourmente, c'est sin- 
gulier qu'il me revient toujours." 

It was almost a pity that we were not made 
aware of any more interesting particulars ; but 
this elegant flow of language was put to an 
untimely end by an elderly but irate infantry 
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colonel, who was peculiarly fond of his natural 
amount of repose, so therefore was of course 
dreadfully disturbed and discomposed; and 
having forced himself up into a sitting pos- 
ture, then bawled out, after the manner of 
the Grecian heralds in the Trojan war, whose 
voice was as loud as those of fifty other men 
together, " Holloa, there ! you fellow, what 
are you about? Why on earth can't you 
sleep like any one else? If you can't learn 
to sleep like a gentleman, you have no busi- 
ness here ; we all know how to sleep orderly 
and properly at this end of the building, so 
for Heaven's sake sleep like a Christian, will 
you." The sufferers, after that moment, 
were never favoured with any more midnight 
monologues. 

The following week found me undergoing a 
cheerful two days' voyage in a hospital ship, 
the Severn, filled up to the brim with sick 
and wounded, en route for Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus, for change of air. With this 
interesting cargo of mutilated and decaying 
humanity on board, the sights, sounds, and 
smells may be more easily conceived than 
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described; but even a short sojourn in the 
Crimea was enough to harden and render 
callous the tenderest nature to affairs of this 
sort, and sufficient to prostrate utterly the 
finer feelings, like a razor which, after a cer- 
tain amount of work, requires a strop to whet 
it anew; so I thought at the time that if I 
ever again were blessed with the sight of old 
England, and I myself having most probably 
become uncouth and savage in manners aad 
appearance, a sort of 

"Monstrum horrendam,mforme, ingens, cui lumeiiademptum,"— 

that I should be obliged to retire to the 
bosom of my immediate relations, and use 
them as a polishing-board to whet my mind 
and body anew, before daring to venture once 
more openly in general society. 

But to proceed. For some twenty hours 
we coasted along by the beautiful and thickly- 
wooded shores and rich green hills and 
valleys of Anatolia, lying^to a short time 
at the village of Kosloo in order to land some 
specie. This place is celebrated for its coal- 
mines and red mullet. About nineteen hours 
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afterwards, we cast anchor off Tkontan, amidst 
the most varied and picturesque number of 
craft, decked with the glittering pennants of 
a hundred nations. Without waiting longer 
than was necessary to pay respect to some 
big-wigs who came on board, sniffing and 
prowling about (for I had no very great 
affection for the hospital ship, it does not 
sound nice), I was off like a fly out of a 
mustard-pot to that general resort of all those 
gentlemen who have more money than sense, 
Messere's Hotel in Pera, that quartier of the 
city of the Sultan devoted to the Franks, and 
I believe, all the greatest rogues and canaille 
of Europe and Asia. However, we must all 
live somehow or other, and those who have 
to do so by the sweat of their brow, think so 
especially; so the amiable landlord of the 
Hotel d'Angleterre could not be much blamed 
for easing so many British officers of their 
superfluity of cash as he honestly and con- 
veniently could. A month was sufficient for 
me to regain my strength to a certain extent, 
as I had been reduced to a perfect skeleton 
by dysentery — ^that scourge of God. And 
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then many pleasant acquaintances were made, 
and the lions of the place inspected; so the 
time passed cheerily away. 

The opera was open, and the artistes were 
determined to give the audience as much as 
possible for their money ; for their chief 
endeavour seemed to be for each one to try 
to bawl louder than the other. I remember 
a certam quintet performed there by four 
very extensive and weighty gentlemen, and 
a remarkably small lady ; so^ in order to make 
herself in any degree audible, with four men 
who were all determined to find out who had 
the loudest voice, the unfortunate woman was 
of course obliged to open her mouth till 
it resembled the muzzle of a twenty-four 
pounder, and let out the most frantic screams 
and yells ; the entire company, an Italian one, 
was very fair; and another troupe (French) 
on the intervening nights played the " Dame 
aux Camillas," and then of course the 
French shop windows exhibited caricatures of 
the interior of the Opera during the " play," 
showing the whole pit sitting with umbrellas 
over the heads to prevent themselves from 
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becoming wet through with the showers of 
tears falling from the boxes. 

A most interesting and horrid sight was to 
be seen across the water at Scutari, in the 
periodical ceremony of the " Howling Der- 
vishes" during their worship to Allah. Be- 
tween thirty and forty of these fanatics 
were assembled in a mosque of their own 
peculiar order, all the windows being open 
to let the prayer go to God, and standing 
up side by side in a semicircle which swept 
round half the area of the building. They 
began their devotions by a general inclination 
of their heads, and low reverence towards the 
East and the shrine of the Prophet; then 
slowly the whole mass, which was pressed 
tightly together by the numbers, oscillated 
simultaneously from one leg to the other, 
backwards and forwards as a pendulum of a 
clock, but at first slowly, and then by degrees 
quicker and quicker, to the accompaniment 
of a dirge-like howl of "Allah ilia allah," 
which issued at each stamp of their feet in 
regular cadence from their lips, until, as their 
swaying motion waxed faster and faster to 
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the cries of " Allah ilia allah," it increased also 
in vehemence to one long and furious uproar, 
while several of the devotees in course of time 
became nigh frantic, excited to a barbarous 
pitch of religious frenzy by the clapping of 
hands, the encouraging gestures of the sheik, 
and the rapid circulation of their blood, which 
must have nearly boiled with the violent 
gymnastics and contortions into which at 
last their bodies were worked. Seve- 
ral, more fanatic than the rest, broke loose 
from the semicircle in which they had been 
wedged, leaving the rest behind them, still 
faster and faster fuming, hissing, perspiring, 
stamping, roUing, and howling, with a noise 
like the progress of some gigantic engine; 
they then tore off their upper garments, strip- 
ping to the waist, and commenced leaping 
about like maniacs, at the same time seizing 
and brandishmg in either hand the long sharp 
knives which were suspended all round the 
walls for their especial convenience, plunged 
them with fearful howls, agam and again, 
deeper into their bodies, or tore with iron 
pincers their quivering flesh, till the saliva 
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rolled down in foam from their jaws, bubbling 
in their hot and steaming breath, whilst the 
attitudes and contortions of their writhino: 
features were worthy of the hell of Dante. 
The chief sheik, or priest, in the meanwhile 
squatted comfortably down on his hams, look- 
ing on in a most calm and complacent man- 
ner, attended by a couple of devotees on each 
side of him, apparently of a more placid tem- 
perament than the others, as they contented 
themselves merely in having iron skewers 
thrust through both cheeks, the instruments 
passing into the mouth between the teeth. 
Probably these gentlemen were persuaded 
that their sins did not require a severer pe- 
nance. The scene was most strikmg, thril- 
ling, and melancholy. Yet in the fervency 
and devotion of these poor barbarians to their 
creed and their God, how they may shame 
many sons of our own civilized England, with 
whom lengths of time elapse and neither their 
lips nor their hearts murmur the name of 
their God, or invoke his blessing ; so as the 
thoughts of the Dervish in his barbarous yet 
touching devotion have been heavenward, and 
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with the God of the creed to which the 
Almighty has been pleased to lead him, so 
may the condition of his rough spirit be alike 
heavenly and at rest in the world to come, 
equally with those turbulent Christian dis- 
ciples of controversy and dogmatical theology, 
who make so much of the misery of this. 
For, numberless as they are, there is a truth- 
ful basis in all religions, one pervading moral 
law, the Deity is worshipped and adored in 
all; and in whatever ideality the great 
Almighty Spirit is recognised, all oflFering of 
the heart's true incense must be surely accep- 
table in all cases, in the never-ceasing goodness 
and mercy of the Seer of all Hearts. These 
more vehement religious performances of the 
Dervishes take place about once in four 
months, as their constitutions cannot support 
the penance oftener ; public devotions and as- 
semblies are held once a-week among them, 
during which they do little else than howl. 

All the mosques, the gorgeous and gilded 
tombs of Suleiman the Magnificent, Mah- 
moud, and other sultans, were duly inspected ; 
but having seen one of each, the rest offer 
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little variety : and accurate descriptions of the 
magnificent mosques of St. Sophia and Sultan 
Achmet, the hippodrome, and all the other 
monuments of ancient times, having been so 
often placed before the public in the most 
glowing colours, it is needless to mention 
them further in these pages. There is one 
peculiarity, however, about the city which 
never fails to strike the traveller, and very 
seldom fails to bite him ; I mean the packs of 
Paria dogs, which domesticate themselves in 
great numbers throughout the different quar- 
tiers. These wild dogs abound in every direc- 
tion, but each quartier has its own particular 
pack, and should one unlucky animal happen 
to stray into a strange part of the town, he is 
immediately torn to pieces by the dogs belong- 
ing to it. These animals are, however, as is 
the case in Lisbon, the scavengers of the town, 
and eat up all the offal and filth which collect 
in the narrow streets. Their voracity is such 
that an intoxicated English sailor falling down 
one night in the road near Tophana, when no 
one was abroad but the dogs, all that was 
found of him next morning was a heap of 
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mangled bones and torn and tattered gar- 
ments. In order to prevent the dogs increas- 
ing to too great an extent, the Turks trans- 
port a large number about every three years 
to an island rock in the Sea of Marmora, and 
there leave them without any other food than 
that which they very soon find in one an- 
other ; and, like the Kilkenny cats, the tips of 
their tails are probably all that is found of 
them a week afterwards. 

So much having been said and written 
about the sights of Constantinople, that it 
were needless here to pursue any further 
narration. My constitution being utterly 
weakened, I was pronounced by the medical 
faculty a most useless member of the service, 
added to which the sad voice of mourning 
called to me from across the far wild waves of 
the rolling seas, and leave of absence arriving 
from head-quarters, I embarked on board the 
Jourdain^ a steamer of the Messagerie Impe- 
riale, and so sped homewards (vifi, Mar- 
seilles). The ship was crammed and regu- 
larly stufi^ed with wounded French soldiers, 
inasmuch as it was believed that all the ship's 
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ballast was taken out, and the French army 
supplied its place. We touched at Gallipoli in 
the Dardanelles, and took on board yet an- 
other cargo of debilitated individuals, so that 
there seemed, as is the case in Canton, to be 
at first no standing room; yet they were all 
soon stowed away, half being used for ballast, 
and the remainder strewing the decks. The 
ship steamed on through the Dardanelles, and 
into the dancing sunlight waves where repose 
the summer isles of the blue iEgean, stopping 
at Mitylene in the night, and anchoring off 
Smyrna in the early morning, 

Smyrna was formerly the second in im- 
portance among the Seven Churches of Asia. 
The ruins of the building where St. Paul is 
supposed to have preached, and St. Polycarp 
was stoned, are still extant. It is a most 
picturesque town ; and though Asiatic, it is 
rendered somewhat slightly European in ap- 
pearance from many of the buildings being of 
the Doric order, together with the suburban 
villas, which are occupied chiefly by French 
and English residents. The town is situated 
at the extremity of a bay about thirty miles 
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in length, rising gradually higher as it recedes 
from the water, and is surrounded by an am- 
phitheatre of barren, wild, and deserted 
mountains, where beasts of prey and the bri- 
gand share their homes. In cleanliness the 
streets of the town surpass those of Stam- 
boul, and its bazaars are spacious and lofty. 
A curious custom is observed among the rob- 
bers who infest the mountain environs of 
Smyrna ; for many individuals of a quiet and 
contemplative turn of mind, who have hap- 
pened to extend their daily walks beyond the 
town into the plain, have been whipped up 
suddenly by strolling parties of these free- 
thinking gentlemen, and carried away in a 
startling manner into the mountains, where 
they have been detained in durance vile till a 
heavy ransom was paid by their afflicted 
friends and relatives. However, it seemed to 
be all fair to a certain extent ; for placards and 
notices are found duly and regularly affixed to 
the walls of the houses, to the intent that 
every French and English resident in Smyrna 
has a price fixed upon his head, and the 
community at large being thus obligingly 
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warned by this interesting piece of intelli- 
gence, the messieurs of the mountains no 
doubt were quite satisfied in their own minds 
that they were carrying on business in the 
most honourable manner possible. A certain 
Caledonian man of medicine described to us 
a little expedition of the above nature which 
he had been obliged to undertake, and the 
civility with which he was treated was as 
painful as it was astonishing, the value of his 
ransom being estimated at a very high price. 
This person, indulging one evening in a lei- 
surely stroll, to breathe the fragrant breezes 
upon the hills overlooking the town, and to 
watch the sun sinking in floods of glory beyond 
the golden waves of the western deep, &c., &c., 
was suddenly sensible of some one thrusting 
his head and shoulders between his legs, and 
so quietly elevating him into the air, and was 
then summarily carried away. In a short 
time, his position having shifted upon the 
shoulders of his porter, who from his confi- 
dence and strength thought no small beer of 
himself, the doctor found himself hanging with 
his head downwards, and was enabled to see 
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the minarets of Smyrna, though topsy-turvy, 
lessening in the distance. Eventually this 
manner of proceeding ceasing to be agreeable 
to the kidnapped gentleman, the brigands who 
escorted him most good-naturedly slaughtered 
the first wandering Turk they met with, and 
appropriated his beast to the doctor's conveni- 
ence. Soon after this little incident, the chiUs 
of the moimtain breezes and evening dews 
descended, whereupon a second Turk most 
opportunely presented himself, and he also 
being quietly dismissed to the next worid, the 
garments and edibles of the deceased proved 
most grateful to the shuddering limbs and ex- 
hausted stomach of the. captive. In fact, the 
kindness that was evinced upon the occasion 
was, to use the doctor's own words, " quite 
killing." However, the surmise of the rob- 
bers proved correct ; and in course of time a 
handsome ransom was given in exchange for 
the liberated carcase of the delighted ^scula- 
pius. 

From Smyrna we steamed on to Scyra. 
Scyra, the chief seat of commerce of the 
Ionian Isles, is in appearance a high conical 
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mass of chalky rock glaring in the eternal 
sunshine. The inhabitants are divided into 
two sects, whose dealings and callings are 
kept widely apart from one another, dwelling 
in a couple of towns, which, although imme- 
diately one above the other, are distinctly 
separate, and have no intercourse or commu- 
nion whatever in common. The upper and 
higher one, situated near the summit of a steep 
and severe acclivity, arrogates to itself the 
title of Heaven, on account of the inhabitants 
living very high in the air, and entirely con- 
sisting of religious zealots; but who, not- 
withstanding that cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, are excessively dirty in their habits, as 
it cannot be supposed that the entire popula- 
tion can descend from that tremendous height 
to the water's edge once a day for the purpose 
of ablution, for even if they did, under that 
burning sun, by the time that they had again 
ascended into Heaven they would be covered 
with dust and perspiration, and then need an- 
other bath; and should they attempt a de- 
scent at night, they are afraid they might 
break their necks. The lower town is of 
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course denominated Hell, and there all is 
commerce, and usefiilness, and business, whilst 
activity and merriment reign universally, 
with a sufficient amount of religion to satisfy 
their own consciences, contrasting vividly 
with the stem, sober, monastic, yet dirty in- 
dividuals who live in Heaven. 

We next touched at Malta, taking on board 
a few fresh passengers in lieu of some who 
were landed there. Among the new comers 
was a lady of a most violent temper, so un- 
governable that she hated mortally all who 
did not agree entirely with her ideas upon 
everything. Her husband informed us that 
just before his marriage he was warned by 
several of the lady's fiery disposition, and to 
test the accuracy of the information, one 
evening as he sat next to her at dinner, he 
managed cleverly to jog the servant's elbow 
as a plate of mock-turtle soup was offered 
her, which of course was upset over the 
jornig lady's white dress of tulle lace. No 
complaint, nor even a frown being evinced, 
the delighted suitor concluded that what he 
had heard was a mistake, and that his ina- 
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morata had the temper of a lamb who had 
been fed upon mashed potatoes, and as harm- 
less as water-gruel. So the marriage took 
place ; but soon the lady's real character dis- 
played itself, as is always the case after mar- 
riage, but never before, and that his wife, like 
a human Stromboli, was subject to fiery erup- 
tions every ten minutes, upon a fair average. 
" How is it, my dear," said the happy hus- 
band, " that having such a bad temper, you 
stood the ordeal by soup so well?" "Why," 
answered the lady, " I may have appeared in- 
different at the time, but, good heavens ! you 
should have only gone into my room a little 
while afterwards and seen the marks of my 
teeth on the bed-post !" 

In a few days after leaving Malta, we en- 
tered the Gulf of Lyons. The ship had been 
crammed still more at Malta with wounded 
soldiers, so that every comer was occupied. 
The sun set upon our last night at sea, as on 
the morrow France would be reached. The 
shadows darkened on the distant seas; the 
lonely shades of night fell fast ; the low omi- 
nous thunder muttered along the trembling 
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deep; the melancholy sea-bird, as if. antici- 
pating the coming storm, shrieked, and was 
borne by the rising wind far away ; then at 
the voice of the hurrying blast the wild waves 
arose, and darkness fell like a pall upon the 
heaving deep, lightened up at intervals by 
the lurid constellations which blazed in blue 
streams from all the courts of Heaven, cleav- 
ing asunder the inky clouds, and descend- 
ing upon the foamy whiteness of the wild 
waters, which were lashed into fury by the 
howling breath of the stormy blast; down 
poured and hissed the splashing rain, and on- 
wards through the storm rolled and laboured 
the groaning ship. With the exception of a 
few of the worst cases, there was no space or 
provision in the hospital of the ship for the 
suflfering wounded; consequently to be safe 
from the inclemency of the elements, a large 
number were deposited loosely below along 
the floor of the passage belonging to the pas- 
sengers' cabins, and there they lay a congealed 
mass clinging to one another, which rolled 
backwards and forwards on the wet and 
slippery floor, and dashing against the sides 
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at every heave of the ship. The violent and 
incessant motion of this process, together with 
nausea and sickness, soon totally exhausted 
many of the poor wretches, rendering them 
insensible, and opening afresh their wounds, 
whilst their cries and moans were mingled 
with the rushing sound of the water and 
waves as they poured down the cabin com- 
panion-ladders in torrents upon them; for to 
batten down the hatches was impossible, as 
a total privation of air would have been the 
consequence. The side light over the berth 
in which I was endeavouring to sustain my- 
self in an horizontal position, gave way with 
a loud crash to a body of water which en- 
tered and washed away my friend underneath 
and myself like balls from a gun, straight 
through the cabin doorway, and so headlong 
down the passage till we both landed on the 
summit of the human mountain, when upon 
looking around the struggling heap, we dis- 
covered an old lady rolling about the floor in 
her robes of night, who seemingly had also 
been washed quietly out of bed into the pas- 
sage. However, we soon scrambled upon 
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deck, and, holding on by a ladder, conversed 
with the Captain, who had been thirty years 
at sea and had never seen a ship roll in such 
an astonishing manner ; for if one entered the 
saloon, the chairs and loose furniture in the 
place flew about and at one's head as if be- 
witched; while in the pantry adjoining, the 
Steward was groping about knee-deep in 
crockery. The Jourdain carried herself very 
high out of the water, and was extremely 
long and narrow. However, the storm abated 
towards morning, and an hour after, two 
poor fellows who had survived the hard- 
fought field, breathed their last sigh from 
utter exhaustion as the blue coasts of their 
own native France broke upon their dying 
gaze. 



CHAPTER XV. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 



Once more at Marseilles, and though it was 
February, the heavens wore the face of serene 
and almost summer, and scarce a breath dis- 
turbed the waters which were to bear us 
onwards to our destiny in the far East. One 
word of wholesome advice, reader, before we 
start. Should you ever visit Marseilles, never 
drink lemonade without the precaution of a 
spoon to make researches, for valuable articles 
are not unfrequently discovered in its muddy 
depths. A friend of ours, quietly enjoying 
this beverage at a cafe^ suddenly felt some- 
thing of a hard and gritty nature enter his 
mouth, which he, however, wisely forbore to 
swallow till after he had duly inspected the 
something, which proved to be two false 
teeth ! We started ; the day waned, and night 
fell upon the deep, the stars empearled the 
purple skies, meteors fell like dewdrops from 
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heaven, and the watchfires gleamed and 
faded on the Southern shores of France, and 
dimly paled away before the grey light of the 
coming dawn ; then blue and far the highlands 
of Corsica gradually rose from the world of 
waters, standing out against the morning air, 
and in a few hours slowly rolled by in all 
their magnificent and savage grandeur, the 
early rays of the sun tinging the snow-clad 
mountain heights with dazzling lustre, their 
rugged steeps frowning majestically over the 
dim shades of the wild rocky gorges and 
sombre valleys which spread darkly and 

gloomily below. To a dose observer of nature, 
some arrangements on board to-night might 
have appeared somewhat curious ; for it was a 
matter of great mystery and conjecture, why 
apparently the dinner napkins were placed in 
the cabins for the purpose of ablution, and the 
towels lying on the dinner plates for the purpose 
of napkins ? The motion generally produced 
by the briny deep (which invariably heaves a 
ship five times more than usual during meals), 
and a disagreeable emotion produced by the 
appearance of two elderly French gorgons. 



) 
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vis-a-vis at the table d^hdte, would have been 
very apt to have disarranged the internal 
economy of an elephant, much more that of a 
human being. The doctor of the ship was 
quite au original character, enjoying an 
extreme laxity of hair on his head, which 
seemed, in some awful convulsion of nature, 
to have been removed on to his face ; however, 
there is a Chinese proverb which says, " every- 
thing has its advantages," and in the present 
instance the doctor's head was kept cool, and, 
besides which, people unanimously admired 
his expansive brow, and the high, bold, intel- 
lectual expression he always carried. What 
a consolation to soften the misfortune of 
having a bald head, that one necessarily 
undergoes as great a moral change as phy- 
sical—becoming, apparently, all mind, soul, 
and intelligence. The JEsculapius in question 
seldom, however, spoke, and then only upon 
the topic of religion; and in so vague a 
manner, that we found it very difficult to 
follow him in all the different arguments he 
advanced . in support of his theory. One 
whole day we cleaved the clear depths of the 
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lonely seas ; no land appeared, and no wan- 
dering sail pursuing its solitary track. Oh ! 
when the fresh winds play, and the solemn 
ocean rolls mingling with the deeps of heaven, 
and when the round sun's last kiss upon the 
day has trembled and gone beneath the warm 
glory which floods the Western waves, and 
the quiet stars peep out one by one from the 
deepening twilight — then, at these hours, the 
spirit seems struggling with the clay, and 
yearning to soar upwards and mingle with the 
one great and holy Spirit from whence it 
came, the principle of the universe and the 
source of all. At these tranquil hours, how 
acutely the thought of man must revere, 
adore, and feel necessary the existence of one 
all-pervading Power, the great Architect of 
the stars — to watch over and bless the glories 
He has made. For there is truly a mighty 
influence of this fair Creation upon man — the 
solemn power of Nature, the Good and the 
Beautiful moving and acting upon his Intel- 
lectual being. 

On the evening of the following day the Isle 
of Stromboli was seen resting on the bosom of 
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the deep ; and there, in the midst of its sterile 
and blackened realms, rose the dismal mount 
of fire, gleaming in grim splendour through the 
darkness of night. The sunlight the next morn- 
ing rested upon the entry to the Straits of Mes- 
sina, and farther lay its picturesque town, its 
white towers and walls reposing on the banks 
of those violet waters. Behind it, all around, 
rose and fell, higher and higher, the beautiful 
slopes of the hills of Sicily and the opposite 
Italian mountains, with their magnificent out- 
lines standing grandly out against the morning 
sky, tinted with rays of rose, gold, and purple, 
flooding jfrom the newly-arisen glory of the 
Great Day Star; then receding, more lovely 
as their undulations faded away, melted into 
the mists of the distance. And, as we glided 
onwards, there uprose, cold and grey, from 
a world of clouds which enshrouded its tre- 
mendous base, the noble summit and whole 
towering majesty of Mount -ZEtna, reposing in 
solemn grandeur far over the shadowy world 
below. And so this scene of beauty soon 
passed away like the fond dreams of youth. 
The Southern shores of Italy, purple in the 

M 
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djdng glory of the day, and the volcano's 
haughty crest, all paled gradually into the 
shades of the deepening night, till the rising 
crescent of the moon, sailing calmly through 
the heavens, shed her melancholy light lin- 
geringly on the distant peaks, which gleamed 
softly and shortly from afar, then dropped 
gently behind the sea, and was gone. 

Now our opposite friends at dinner, the 
aforesaid shrunken, dried-up daughters of 
Gaul, who looked as if they had existed for 
weeks on a glass of water and a cinder, were 
repulsive enough in a passive state; but be- 
coming communicative and sentimental over 
their pickles and vin ordinaire^ it became 
loathsome to watch them. One of the old 
tabbies, with her eyes sore and dropping 
rheum, and so dull and filmy that they 
reminded you of oysters set with rubies, en- 
deavoured to concentrate these shell-fish upon 
the countenance of an innocent and unthinking 
gentleman sitting near us ; however, it was a 
most melancholy attempt at the powers of the 
basilisk, as unfortunately her squint was a great 
drawback to fascination, while one was forcibly 
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struck with the idea that she must probably 
have been born on Wednesday in the middle of 
the week, looking each way for Sunday. Sud- 
denly, with one eye up the skylight and the 
other looking into her soup, though confidently 
supposing that she was staring straight at her 
victim, she addressed him, and presented him 
with the following motto, encircling a bon-bon, 
which she gracefully uncurled in her mouth :— 

" Ce serait mon plus grand bonhenr 
Si je poss^dais votre ooeur." 

At which the victim of the attack, somewhat 
aroused, told the lady she was welcome to his 
liver and lights too, if she pleased. Another 
day, and the distant Isle of Zante, the barren 
Grecian coast. Hydra, Paros, and numerous 
other islands which stud these delicious seas, 
were passed; the -^gean rock, and the bay 
of famous Salamis, whose waters once bore 
the proud fleet of Xerxes, and witnessed its 
tremendous destruction by the Greeks.* Then 
softly afar gleamed the Piraeus, and Athens 
rose from the waves of Attica. Yes, there 
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lay "immortal Athens," sleeping stately in 
the last rays of the sun; and the rose-tints 
of the horizon melted into the azure of that 
glorious sea. There, high and grand, rose in 
all their splendid decay, backed by the dark 
outline of those classic hills, the ruined piUars 
and walls of the Parthenon, the sacred 
temple of the virgin goddess Athena,* resting 
proudly on its immemorial rock, the Acropolis ; 
and just beyond, the magnificent three-tem- 
pled Erechtheum, Areopagus, and whole noble 
towering ruins of Ancient Athens, spread dim 
and shadowy around, bathed in the last rays 
of the sunset. Oh ! those desolate remains of 
departed glory, of the great and holy Dead, 
seemed to speak but the voice of the Past, 
and to mourn over the fallen pride and gran- 
deur of the city of a thousand triumphs. 
Who could gaze on those mouldering relics 
of that fair fable-land, without feeling how 
awful the change — how mournful the present 
reality, as all the visions of the Past, the 
stormy and dazzling histories of " Living 
Greece," sweep over the mind? 



* Minerva. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



HOME. 



Onwards, once more, towards the brilliant 
East ; for duty calls, and delay is impossible. 



^ 



CHAPTER XVII. 

RETURN TO THE EAST. 

Scutari* was reached, and we found our 
quarters situated in the old Turkish harem of 
Haidar Pasha. Reader, fear not, nor turn 
away abashed; for the fair birds who were 
once caged here had long since flown at the 
approach of ribald soldiery. Ladies and the 
softer sex generally were at a terrible pre- 
mium, and consequently one of our sons of 
Mars was immensely envied for being blessed 
with the soothing society of his better half. 
Old Montaigne said, " Le pays du mariage a 
cela de particulier que les etrangers ont envie 
de rhabiter, et les habitans naturels voudroient 
en ^tre exiles ;"f and we cannot help thinking 
that this sarcasm upon matrimony is unfor- 



* The ancient Calcydon. 

t The land of marriage has this peculiarity, that strangers are 
desirous of inhabiting it, whilst its natural inhabitants would 
willingly be banished &om thence. 
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tunately, in many cases, quite as just as biting. 
This wife of his was a fine, noble, manly he 
woman, who was looked upon with a certain 
degree of covetousness, till one nice cold, 
snowy, and muddy night. Now, the above- 
named lady, who rejoiced in the touching 
name of Mrs. Ginger, doubtless loved her lord 
considerably; but (it is a melancholy fact) 
she seemed to love her grog considerably 
more; for, as we have said, on one nice 
snowy, windy, muddy night, the spicy lady 
quietly set alight to her own apartments, 
which unfortunately speedily conamunicated 
to those of other people, and then the fire be- 
came general. About three-fourths of the 
harem, which was of great extent, was burnt 
to the ground, with the whole of the soldiers' 
dormitories, together with nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty stand of arms, and other valu- 
ables. The officers' quarters adjoining were, 
by a miracle, saved. It is strange, but after 
this little affair Mrs. Ginger was an object of 
covetousness no more. 

Life at Scutari was decidedly dull and 
healthy; we instituted a mess^ and it was 
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certainly deserving of the name. Our pack 
of fox-hounds met twice a-week, and the 
country was so pleasingly diversified with 
mountain and valley, rock and precipice, that 
unless one's horse had been endowed with the 
properties of a fly, so as to cling to anything, 
or like the athletic gentleman at Drury-lane a 
few years ago, who took constitutional even- 
ing walks on the ceiling (though it certainly 
turned his head), one would not have seen a 
run in Asia Minor, whether after badger, 
jackal, or fox, to advantage. It is proverbial, 
that the longer a soldier stays anywhere, the 
less he sees of the place. A tourist remaining 
a week at Constantinople sees more than a 
soldier ever did in six months; which is 
somewhat analogous to the fact that the 
Neapolitans are nearly the only people in the 
world who do not make a practice of climb- 
ing up Mount Vesuvius, and holding their 
heads over the crater ; for they think that as 
they are always there, and there being no 
imminent danger of the mountain running 
away, that they can see it any day. And so 
information and useful scraps from the T. G.'s, 
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or travelling gents, from English tutors and 
their cubs, who perpetually swarm the great 
Eastern capital ; these members of the human 
family are generally found sitting on the walls 
of Byzantium, with huge volumes of Gibbon, 
and prowling about with the junior branches 
of English families — ^youths who have been 
found so dense and foggy in their own coun- 
try, being all bom in November, that they 
have been packed off and tied to a tutor, in 
order, if possible, to expand their intellects in 
another. The T. G.'s are, however, full of in- 
formation of various kinds, and often touch 
upon the very subjects and important facts of 
which one is totally ignorant. For instance, 
one night at dinner, at Messerie's, we disco- 
vered that an elephant's brain was of the 
same size as the head of a youth of twelve 
years of age: a curious fact, embracing at 
once zoology and anatomy. Another evening 
a G. of a more confiding and domestic turn of 
mind, whose great idea of life was probably 
a healthy wife and lots of buttered toast, put 
us in full possession of some of his family 
affairs. He was blessed with two sisters; 
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one, an extensive individual of great propor- 
tions; the other diminutive, and of a con- 
sumptive tendency, whom he called sarcas- 
tically " Longitude and Latitude." The lean 
sister was recommended a certain amount of 
gentle exercise during the day; so the fat 
sister was daily set up like a ninepin in the 
middle of the room, and the thin one then was 
made to walk four times round her, and then 
to sit down again to rest. Another curious 
fact in natural history! From another we 
derived the supposed origin of " Leander's, 
or the Maiden's Tower;" — a small kiosk of 
light and elegant architecture, entirely de- 
serted except by the rats, and standing upon 
a rock in the Bosphorus, about a quarter of a 
mile from the Scutari side. Years have rolled 
by, and no one seems to know for certain why 
it is there, or the reason of its being named 
after Leander ; unless it is that in all his tra- 
vels, this was one of the few places he never 
visited; upon the same "principle that Stilton 
cheese is so called because the village of Stil- 
ton is about the only place in England where 
it has never been heard of. The second title 
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of the building our informant more easily 
accounted for. 

In those days that are now ancient, a Sultan 
possessed, and loved as the apple of his eye, an 
only daughter of some thui;een sunmiers — ^the 
fairest amidst the fair. Her beauty was like the 
sunshine of her own brilliant clime ; her voice 
sweet and liquid as the wild melody of the 
night-bird singing to his love ; her brow was 
fair and pure as " the moonlight sleeping on 
the pnow;" and when her heart was happy, 
the smile of sweetness lingered long upon her 
lips of roses, like the slowly-departing rays 
of some lovely sunset. Desirous of reading 
the destiny of his cherished one, the Sultan 
consulted a soothsayer of great renown, and 
learnt, that if the damsel lived till after she 
had attained the age of eighteen, she ^ould 
become great and prosperous, and the bride 
of the mightiest of earth ; but that, until the 
fulfilment of that time, some danger im- 
pended. A tower was then erected, round 
which the blue waters of the Bosphorus 
played, and there, defended by the eunuch- 
guard, the father immured his child* Shut 
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out from the world, aad secure from con- 
tamination and harm, so the years passed, 
and the day arrived which was to complete 
her eighteenth year, when high feasting and 
rejoicing spread throughout the land, to cele- 
brate the liberation of its fairest daughter, 
and her re-entry into the world, its powers and 
pleasures. The old Sultan himself, upon 
visiting his child on the morn of that day, 
praised Allah, and pressed a holy kiss of 
affection upon her brow, to welcome her back 
to security and happiness, at the same time 
twining a sweet and choicest flower in the 
bright flowing masses of her hyacinthine hair, 
which spread like a " silken sea" around her. 
It had rested but a moment on her bended 
head, when from out the recesses of that 
fatal flower there glided, like thought, a small 
and deadly serpent, which had been concealed 
in the petals. One faint cry, soft and plain- 
tive as a wind sighing over the chords of an 
iEolian harp — one slight convulsive shudder, 
gentle as the trembling of the mimosa — the 
soft eyelids languidly closed over those young 
and violet eyes, the beauteous head drooped, 
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and the old man held in his arms the corpse of 
his darling. What to him, now, were wealth, 
fame, power? What to him, all that man 
can desire on earth, or hope for in Heaven? 
The light and joy of his few last waning years 
were gone — cold and dead in his arms — ^yet 
still beautiful, like the lingering perfume in a 
faded flower. Another cry broke upon the 
stillness around, that of the heart's bitterest 
agony — ^wild, chilling, and fearful, like the 
wailings of the night-wind through a charnel. 
It was the last sigh of the parting spirit of 
the aged heart-broken father, as its wings 
trembled on the verge of eternity before it 
soared away for ever from the coldness and 
desolation of earth, to follow that angel child 
to happiness and heaven. 

The casual observer, when he landed at 
Scutari, might have noticed among the first 
curious occurrences, small, melancholy-looking 
parties of soldiers, prowling about at a mea- 
sured funereal pace up and down the streets, 
looking as if they were undergoing a certain 
amount of gentle exercise reconunended by 
the doctor; this was the patrol for the main- 
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tenance of street order and discipline, and for 
seizing upon all intoxicated individuals, or, 
more politely speaking, those persons who had 
not yet recovered from their sea-legs. The 
grand cemetery of Scutari was not undeserving 
of notice, for there, beneath a dark forest of 
mournful cypress, which extends for miles, 
lay sleepmg and mouldering the remains of a 
hundred generations. The white gleaming 
tombstones, gorgeous in colours and gold, lay 
piled and heaped in one dense and stupendous 
mass of wreck and confusion throughout this 
long field of the dead, — those more recent 
standing erect in glittering array, contrast 
brightly against the dark and waving cypress, 
while the remainder lay broken and fallen 
with the weight of ages. There, in that 
vast stronghold of the dead, the wrecks 
and relics of those days that are now with 
eternity, lie in thousands around; seeming 
like the mighty sepulchre of some dead world, 
— ^the dark funeral trees which rise over it its 
pall, and the winds that sigh through them 
its requiem. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 

Peace was proclaimed, and the thunder of 
artillery rang along the Bosphorus from mouth 
to mouth. What happiness, change, crushed 
hopes restored to millions, were contained in 
that little word " Peace I'' My regiment was 
the first to embark, homeward bound, on 
board the Assistance. 

This sketch has nothing more to portray, 
but, in the most vivid colours, the thanks of 
the author to all who have accompanied him 
in spirit on his expeditions. 



« 



Oh, may these lines, the wild flowers of the heart. 
Bloom in the smiles which from true genius shine ; 

And should warm hearts with sympathy respond, 
'Twill thrill with gratitude the chords of mine." 



THE END. 
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